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Editorial Correspondence, 


| English and American Inventions and Machinery at the 
Exhibition — Reaping Machines— Improved Flour 
Mills—Flax Cotton—Harvest, &c. 
Lonpon, Aug. 15, 1851. 
| Mr. Harris: Several Americans whom I have met 
at the exhibition have expressed great surprise at the 
immense amount and variety, as well as excellence of 
the English machinery as displayed at work in the 
crystal palace. “Not only do they beat us,” said they, 
“in their machinery for manufacturing fine woollen, 
cotton and linen fabrics, as we had expected to find, 
but in the more diversified inventions and contrivances 
for saving of labor in the work shop or the field, they 
seem to be at least equal to our proverbial inventive 
Yankee nation.” 
In this way does a visit to the exhibition accom 
plish much good in removing error and prejudice from 
the mind, in regard to tie people and the productions 
(of different nations, and in creating a feeling of friend- 
| ship between the people of different countries, as well 
,as in stimulating all to make greater progress in the 
arts of civilized life. It is quite interesting to notice 
|the eager scrutiny with which the visitors from coun- 
|tries usually deemed half civilized, examine the ma- 
chinery and productions of countries like England, 
France and America; and the artizans and ma- 


‘ 'chinists of even these prominent nations find much 


‘to learn from each other, as well as much to lessen 
| their feelings of national pride or complacency. Thus 


g|we Americans discover that inventive genius and 


| skill in mechanism is by no means peculiar to our own 
‘land, and that John Bull is not altogether the slow 
| plodding fellow that we have supposed; while he on 
the other hand is made to see that American minds 
jand American machines are not the superficial and 
‘imperfect things he had imagined them, although in 
manner or appearance they might seem to lack sub- 
| stance and durability. 

| There is certainly a much larger display of labor- 
saving machinery in the English department of the 
exhibition than we expected to find, especially con- 
sidering it is not over twenty years since we used to 
|hear of the burning of saw mills and threshing ma- 
'chines by mobs of English laborers, because the in- 
troduction of such machinery was expected to deprive 
them of their means of support. ‘Then, too, the qual- 
|ity of the machines and implements now used in al- 
| most every branch of art is vastly superior to those of 
|a quarter a century back, anda new invention that 
\gives promise of usefulness, especially of the labor- 
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saving kind, is sought after with as much eagerness 
apparently as in ourown country. Thus it was found 
last year an “ American churn” which would produce 
butter in a few minutes less time than the English 
churns, was heralded in all the papers, and met witha 
most rapid sale, while its superiority is now deemed at 
least questionable. Again, at the present time the 
“ American reaping machines” are producing quite an 
excitement amongst the English farming community, 
and thousands flock to witness their operations wher- 
ever it is announced they will be tried; and what is 
very remarkable to us, all seem to unite in praising 
the machines and advocating their introduction, while 
none oppose them out of supposed regard to the in- 
terests of the laborers, as would certainly have been 
done twenty years ago. Mr. McCormick and Mr. 
Hussey are now both busily engaged in exhibiting the 
operation of their respective reapers, and both ma- 
chines are doing good work; but McCormick’s has the 
advantage of having received the Great Medal of the 
exhibition on account of its succeeding in the trial 
upon wet and green straw, where the other failed.— 
We are inclined, however, to the opinion, that here, 
as in Ohio, both machines will be found to do well in 
proper hands, and both will have their friends and ad- 
vocates. We think it is probable that these machines 
will come into general use here more rapidly than 
they have with us: owing to the freer expenditure of 
capital for such purposes by English farmers and their 
possession of greater wealth. It is no uncommon 
thing for even a tenant farmer in England to have 
five thousand dollars invested in implements and ma- 
chinery, and a3 much more in animals for use on the 
farm. 





The American department of the exhibition has re-) 


cently had some considerable additions. such as car 
riages and agricultural implements from New York. 
These articles are of course too late for competition 
for the prize medeis, but they do much te fill up our 
vacant space in the crystal palace, and will no doubt 
be sold to advantage at the close, especially now that 
the current of public opinion is more favorable to 
American machinery. Even our plows, which have 
excited the most ridicule, are found on trial to work so 
well on some soils, that large numbers have been or- 
dered both for England and the Continent—their light- 
ness and small cost exciting the wonder of all. An 
endless chain or railway horse power, recently arrived 
from A. B. Allen & Co., New York, we think will 


also elicit favorable attention here, if there should be | 


opportunity afforded for the farmers to see it operate. 
Several Yankee churns, and other small machines, we 
notice are daily examined by hundreds with much in- 
terest. 

Improvements in flour mills and milling machinery, 
are quite numerous in the English and French depart- 
ments of the exhibition; and as our country is much 


interested in this branch of manufacture, I have taken | 


some pains to obtain correct information respecting it. 
It appears that for a year or two past it has been found 


that much of the French flour imported into England | 
was greatly superior tothe English, especially in what | 
the bakers term its life and strength, or in other words | 


the qualities which afford the greatest weight of good 
bread from a given weight of flour. Some attributed 
this superiority to the climate affecting the quality of 
the grain, while others claimed that it was owing to 
superior mills and machinery for dressing—but others 
still, and we think the more sensible portion, say both 
these causes combine to produce the result; for the 
greater dryness of the climate secures more perfect 
ripening of the grain, (as is also the case in America,) 
and the French millers have made an improvement in 
their mill stones, by which means a current of cold 
air is introduced into and between the stones so as to 
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| prevent the heating of the flour, which otherwise takes 
place in grinding, and which it is stated weakens and 
otherwise injures the flour, besides increasing its ten. 
dency to become sour. Several forms of these era. 
ting mill stones are exhibited in the crystal palace; 
one of them is called Bovill’s patent, and has been 
recently much noticed in the English papers. Sever. 
al mills in the vicinity of London have adopted this 
patent, and are said to make flour of superior quality 
thereby. But a more recently invented mill called 
Westrup’s patent, is now exciting the most attention 
in this country, and we learn is being adopted by some 
of the best millers. We visited Mr. Westrup’s mill 
a few day’s since, and certainly, as far as we could 
judge, its operation was most perfect and satisfactory; 
such also was the opinion of an experienced miller 
from the country who visited it with us; while it per. 
forms one-third more work ina given time with no 
greater amount of power than the ordinary form of 
stones; and the bakers all unite in testifying that the 
flour is every way superior to that ground by the oth. 
er kind of stones. 

The peculiarity of Westrup’s mill consists mainly 
in having two pair of conical stones on the same 
shaft, one above the other, about three feet apart; the 
wheat is quickly crushed and half ground in the up- 
per pair and falls on toa screen with rotary brushes 
which separate the fine flour and convey the rest into 
the lower pair of stones where the grinding is com- 
pleted, but so quickly and with so little rubbing that 
no heating takes place, besides which a current of 
fresh air is forced through the whole machinery to se- 
cure coolness. It is rather more complicated thana 
common pair of mill stones, but not as much so as 
might be inferred from this description, and not more 
expensive, owing to the small size and cost of the 
stones. It is also said to require less labor and ex- 
pense in the matter of dressing the stones. 

We think this improvement is deserving the partic- 
ular attention of flour manufacturers in Ohio, who 
often suffer great damage by the souring of their flour 
when kept for some time, or shipped for Europe; and 
if this invention will lessen this tendency, as is claim- 
ed, it will prove of very great advantage. We will 
endea~or to obtain further information on the subject, 
and publish it before long; in the mean time we un- 
derstand the patentee takes measures to secure the 
patent in the United States, and will shortly introduce 
it there. 
|  Claussen’s flax cotton invention continues to attract 
favorable notice here, and several new kinds of the 
manufactured goods have recently been exhibited.— 
We understand that the agent for this patent in the 
United States, is Mr. E. G. Roberts, (care E. H. Col- 
lins,) New York, who will attend to any letters ad- 
dressed tohim. A manufacturer from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Charles Kelley of Kelleysville, near Philadelphia, 
was recently here, and after careful examination ex- 
pressed himself fully convinced of the practicability 
and value of this species of manufacture. 

The harvest in England is progressing finely, though 
we should say very slowly. The weather being fine 
on the whole, but not sunny enough toripen the grain 
speedily. There are, as usual, many conflicting ac- 
counts in regard to the comparative quality of the 
wheat crop; but from what we can see and learn, itis 
evidently a fair average yield—not as abundant as 
last year, and a good deal Jater. The quantity of old 
wheat on hand, also is said to be much less than last 
year at harvest, so that prices may rule some higher 
| than for a year past. Potatoes continue to promise 

well, though a few complaints occasionally are heard 
of the rot in Ireland. Other farm crops appear a8 
| promising as usual, and fruit is quite abundant. 
Ever yours, .M. B. B. 
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Education, Agricultural and Mechanical---No., 7. | 
BY L. A. HINE. 

I was not disappointed in my hope that the great | 
Convention at Cleveland for the advancement of Ed-| 
ucation, would refer the subject of Industrial Educa-| 
tion to a committee to be carefully considered and | 
thoroughly reported upon at the next session of that) 
Association. The reference of this subject is due to| 
the attention of Dr. Lord, of Columbus, a zealous | 
friend of this greatest of all causes. 

It need not be said after what I have written through 
the Cultivator, that I shall look with interest to the | 
action of the committee on this subject. 
of Messrs. Sears, Barnard and Biddle, who have long 
been laboring for universal mental development; and | 
especially has Mr. Barnard distinguished himself in 
founding the excellent school system of Rhode Isl-| 
and as well as for the improvement of schools in Con- 
necticut. The committe have had sufficient experi- | 
ence to do the subject justice, and there is but one | 
source of fear as to the result. They may not have 
studied these new principles of progress which have | 
been hitherto confined to those radical reformers who | 
have been too much under the ban of conservative 
power. But they are now becoming popular in the 
increasing recognition of the truths they teach, and 
we may presume that the committee will give those | 
principles a careful consideration. It was judicious in | 
appointing such a committee, because we may expect 
something practical, and not a mere theory that the| 
public cannot comprehend. 


What are the principles which embrace the true | 
relations of education to industrial pursuits? I call! 
them new because they are not at all recognized in| 
the schools or colleges of our country. All truth is 
old—but the practice of truth may be new, and often | 
is an experiment. What are they! 

1. That man was made to labor, and without indus- | 


| 
} 


It consists | ‘ 


verely to assist their husbands in accumulating an in- 
dependence and in bringing up a family. I have seen 
such mothers with their backs bent down by hard 
work, pander to the idle dispositions of their daugh- 
ters who dreaded to soil their delicate fingers in the 
kitchen! They have caught the fatal infection that 
is breathed from our cities and towns: and to be re- 
spectable, their daughters must not be kitchen nor 
chamber maids! Sad delusion! In my eye there is 
nothing more honorable than to see a well educated 
daughter performing the duties of the household with 
cheerfulness. If they are truly intelligent, they feel 
more sensib'y the obligation thus to toil. But, with 
shame, all our democratic republicans are compelled 
o confess that the educational institutions of our 
country foster this idle spirit, this base counterpart of 


| the great duty of life, the duty to be industrious and 


not to shrink from any thing that can contribute to hu- 
man comfort. Our female seminaries graduate young 
ladies without giving them the least idea of their in- 
dustrial relations; not one in ten of them ever expect 


|to be of any service unless in teaching, if they are 


poor, and this they do not intend to follow longer than 
is absolutely necessary. Such are unfit even for 


| teachers—for those who do not hold that all kinds of - 
| labor are equally honorable, and are not willing them- 


selves to do any useful service, are unfit to give tone 
to the young mind. In our cities, nearly all the ladies 
who are able to live without work, and many who are 
not, studiously avoid every thing like the rugged duties 
of life. They follow fashions, and expeiad more of 
mental anxiety upon its fooleries than would be re- 
quisite to manage a large household and perform al- 
most all its labor. 

Here, then, is a wide opening for enquiry on the 
part of the committee, and it is hoped the matter will 
not be overlooked. The principle laid down in re- 
spect to labor must be recorded among the first in the 
platform of educational doctrines. Every pupil, male 
and female, must be taught that they have no right to 


try we cannot exist. This is the general rule, and in} jive without industry—that they have no right to live 
nature it is a universal truth; but owing to the injus-! yon the hard earnings of their follow men—that it is 
tice of our political and sociel relations, more especi-_ wrong to turn their education to a speculating ac- 
ally, owing to the unequal advanteges which our! ooynt. Our institutions are consecrated to wealth, 
schools confer upon the people, some can and do live! and nine-tenth of our students who obtain a good ed- 
without labor. Some do live either in absolute idle-| ucation, expect to make money instead of manhood, 
ness, or that which is worse, in a wasteful extrava-! from their acquirements. In the light of these prin- 
gance of expenditure. Some do not only live, but| ciples and facts, all our students should be trained in 
make large profits without industry. But whatsoever) jody as well as mind—to work with their hands as 
they consume and waste and hoard, is produced by the| wo/] as their heads. The necessity for this, in order 
labor of others, upon whom a greater burden is thus} +t. answer the natural demand for exercise, has been 
imposed than nature designed; so thatit is labor which | already fully considered in this series of articles. 
produces all, and if those who toil were not so situa-| 9 Education should be made to advance the equal- 
ted as to be compelled to sustain and make rich those | itv of the race. In this we discover another most im- 
who are idle, there would be no idlers, for the law of| portant relation which it holds to industrial pursuits. 
God which demands toil as a condition of existence, | 


. - This is a principle which is recognized by a very few 
vould f them int ht relations , r . 
would force them into rignt relations. | of our educators. Who has ever announced it, even 


|indirectly, in his discussions in behalf of the educa- 





I know it is said that in our country, all are indus-| 

trious—all are laborers; but it is so said with a blind-| tion of the people! What is the scope of this idea? 
ness to the actual state of things that is inexcusable | It is opposed to the practice of the age which con- 
in an intelligentman. Let us see whether all are la-| fines the strongest disciplinary agencies to those who 
borers in our country. In the first place, all who,' are so well endowed by nature that they least need 
though they toil hard in their speculating avocations, | their aid. The rich and the well endowed enjoy our 
make twice or even ten times as much as is a fair re- | high schools, academies and colleges. These can 
ward of their efforts, considering the equal right of make their way thro’ the world in spite of the schools, 
others to the same amount for the same period of ser-| for they can educate themselves. For them, however, 
vice, may be considered idlers in respect to their sur-| the best teachers are provided, while the vicious and 
plus gains. In the second place, al! who live upon|the dull are neglected, and passed out as intracta- 
incomes without labor, are idlers in the highest sense | ble. Intractable! No one is so inferior as to be 
of the term. In the third place, our cities are filled | below the reach of the regenerating power of educa- 
with idle women, and even in the country this class is | tion. Even idiots are now being successfully instruc- 
increasing as the State grows older. Country moth-|ted. How! By placing them in charge of the very 
ers begin to humor the vain fancies of their daugh-| best educators. There is, therefore, no excuse for 
ters, who despise the useful duties of life. I have | sending a single youth into the world with vicious in- 
seen old New England mothers who have toiled se- | clinations to torment society by his crimes. 
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But such is not the effect of our system. It makes ledge, than can be obtained by all the theories in the 
the strong still stronger to oppress the weak. It ena- | world unattended by practical experiment. Mr. Bate. 
bles a few to make still greater exactions from the la- | ham tells us truly, that “the French and Germans are 
bor of the many whose ignorance is such that they | far behind the English and Americans in the applica- 


cannot compete with the shrewd and fight their own |tion of science to agriculture, owing to the great 














way successfully in life. Our system thus widens the 
inequalities of the race. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that serious thought be given to the relations of 
education to industry. The working classes cannot 
be well placed, well paid, and well supplied with the 
means of a noble existence, until our schools shall 
have in view the welfare of the industrial classes. 

In addition to views of the foregoing numbers on 
this subject, these are the suggestions we would make 
to the committee. 


aS 


The Ohio Cultivator and its Correspondents-== | 


Practical Agriculture---Provisions and Markets. 

Epvirors On1o Cuttivator: Of all the letters from 
our tourists and visitors at the World’s Fair, I have 
been the most interested in the perusal of those from 
P. Barry, in the Genessee Farmer, and M. B. Bate- 
ham, in the Ohio Cultivator, as they confine them- 
selves to a true artistic picture of what they see and 
hear, without other embellishments than their own 
lively graphic style of communication. How much 
better this than to oppress the reader by filling the 
sheet with redundant criticisms, prosy, ambitious re- 
flections and Utopian notions. Methinks friend Bate- 
ham is doing his country more service in collecting to 
bring home the seeds of a new genus and variety of 
vegetables and flowers, than he possibly could do did 
he turn his epistle into a one-sided homily on social 
economy, founded on his present transient and neces- 
sarily imperfect view of the people and their necessi- 
ties. 

He speaks of the well farmed, beautifully produc- 
tive rural districts of Belgium and along the Rhine; 
the peasantry, even in despotic Prussia, “ contented 
and happy in the stinted ordinary comforts of life.” 
Compare this with the grinding want and squalid mis- 
ery ever present in the great towns, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that agriculture is heaven endowed, 
while almost every other industrial art carries with it 
uneffaceably the evidence that man’s wisdom ever fails 
to procure the greatest good to the greatest number! 

Professor Way’s lecture on Gypsum and its effects 
on vegetation, as noticed in a late number of the Cul- 
tivator, cannot fail to interest your readers, His ob- 
jection to Boussingault’s theory of the action of plas- 
ter, is perhaps well founded—but Liebig’s theory can 
well afford to meet his objections to it, and yet be 
found true in its main practical results; because a til- 
led surface does of itself absorb ammonia from dew 
and rain, is no reason why it should not absorb still 
more by the aid of gypsum; and undoubtedly if the 
plaster was moistened with salt water before it was 
sown, its salutary effects would be more directly appa- 
rent. 


I hope you will continue to encourage the Ohio 


farmers to continue their correspondence, giving the | 
geological character of their farms, as well as the | 
practical details of their farming, the result of each | 
experiment, &c., &c. 


The communications in the Cultivator of Aug. 15th, ' 


from D. Yant and Wm. Bonar, are in point. If every 
master farmer would take, cut the leaves,* and read an 
agricultural paper, and give the editor a record of his 
doings and experience, to be published once a year, 
perhaps greater service would be done to the farmer’s 
calling by this mutual interchange of practical knowl- 


* How often I have found a farmer asleep in his house in the day 


time, and his agricultural paper lying on the table with its leaves un- 
cut. 


want of education among the farmers; and that the 
Belgian government, aware of this great evil, has now 
began in earnest to distribute gratuitously small tracts 
and pamphlets on scientific and practical agriculture.” 

I like the communications of L. A. Hine, and not 
less the accompanying editorial strictures, dictated as 
| they are by the sober lessons of practical experiment; 
they operate like the balance wheel to the regulation 

of a valuable yet eccentric power. 

Your female departmentis in too able hands to need 
any comment from me. If some of its contributors 
are considered too progressive for this progressive age, 
{let them at least be allowed, as Friends say, to “stir 
up the pure mind,” that it may be kept out of the still 
untroubled pool, whose waters cannot heal. 

Throughout western New York we have had what 
is very uncommon, a summer without a drought. The 
result is, that every crop is large, unless attempted to 

be grown on a wet undrained field. The worm, c. 
tritici, has injured much of the late sown and poor 
land wheat, and the same may be said of the barley. 
Our best farmers, as usual, make the least complaint 
‘of the season and the worms, prima facia evidence 
that good farming is the best panacea for both worms 
and bad seasons. 

Tile draining is doing wonders for those who have 
made the experiment. In proof of the increasing de- 
mand for tile, a tile maker here sells all the pipe and 
tile he can make with two machines. 

Provisions, farm stock of every kind, wool, and all 
crops of grain, grass and flax seed, bring very remu- 

'nerating prices—wheat alone excepted. The present 
extreme low price of wheat will have the effect to 
prevent its culture toa very great extent throughout 
ithe length and breadth of the land; the result will be, 
that the prices of wheat and flour will advance, and 
the year 1851 will be referred to hereafter as the year 
of the lowest prices for flour. The present extreme 
low price in New York, induces a large export of the 
|article to Great Britain, and the home consumption is 
immense. The prices of Indian corn are not so easi- 
|ly depressed, as that cereal finds no competitor in the 
/English market. Our export of Indian corn to Great 
Britain, was about one million two handred and ninety 
thousand bushels in 1850, with the consumption an- 
nually increasing. When the competition on our ca- 
nals and railroads, and across the Atlantic, reduces 
the price of transportation, Ohio corn will be sent to 
England on the cob; but not till then can John Bull 
|eat a johnny cake of the true nutty flavor peculiar to 
the hoe cake of the Scuth, and the jonny cake of 
Yankee land. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SamveL WILuams. 


Waterloo, N. Y., Aug. 1851. 
| We need not say how much we fee! indebted to the veteran friend 
of Agriculture, and Political Economist, above, for his sensible re- 
marks ; and we are sure our readers and correspondents wi! join us 
in this acknowledgment —Ep.]} 


“-e7rr - 


| THE TEN YOKE OF OXEN.---DIPLOMAS. 

AT a meeting of the Executive committee of the Ohio State Board 
+4 of Agriculture, Sept. 6th, 1851, it was 

Resolved, That any yoke of work catt'e compet.ng for or taking 8 

| premium, shallnot be debarred from entering tor the premium ofter- 

, ed for the best ten yoke of oxen from one county, that premium be- 
ing considered a sweepstakes open to all work cattle on the Fair 

| grounds 

| County Agr icultural Societies will be turnished at cost with diplo- 
mas, {rom and after the State Fair Those wishing them, will please 

| send their orders immediately to the Secretary of the Board. The 

| price will be from twelve to eighteen dollare per hundred. 

| Sept. 9 1851. W. Vv’, MATHER, Secretary. 


| 
! 
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Morgan Horses. 

Enrtors Onto Curtivatror: In compliance with a 
request of Mr. Bateham, that we should keep the Cul- 
tivator informed of the progress of our experiment in 


the introduction and breeding Morgan horses in Ohio, | 


] have at present to say, the success of the experi- 
ment, even beyond our most sanguine anticipations, of 
crossing the compact, muscular, strong boned, pow- 
erful, spirited and energetic Morgan horse, upon the 
mares of this region, is no longer a question; being 
decided by the colts of three successive seasons, evi- 
dently and indisputably more evenly superior as a 
class, than any ever before raised in Eastern Ohio. 


This we could have attested by any number of judges | 


of horses we could desire. So fixed is the peculiar 
character of the Morgan horse, from skillful and thor- 
ough breding for successive generations, that although 
our horse was bred to an average of over 80 mares per 
season for the three seasons, while we owned him, 
and of course at Jeast 3 of the whole number being 


of different shades and grades of mixtures of breeds, | 
it is a common remark among all of this section who | 


notice such things at all, that they can tell one of his 
colts wherever seen; ‘and we have both frequently of- 
fered to give any one a chance for a foal who would 
deceive us with a colt of another stock. It is my in- 


tention to have with me at the Ohio State Fair, four | 
of Morgan Tiger’s colts, that all who wish may see | 


as well as hear of the success of the experiment. A 
pair of fillies 2 years old past, from choice mares; and 
two stallion colts 1 year old past—Morgan Arab, bred 
from a very superior Arabian mare sired by the old! 
Arabian Defiance, and Morgan Logan, from a Morgan | 
mare brought from the North. Morgan Arab is large 
of his age, Arabian in color, viz: milk white, with red | 
ears and red spots on his breast, heavy glossy wavy | 
mane and tail, and combines in a rare degree the ex-| 
cellencies of the Morgan and Arabian stock. Mor-| 
gan Logan is of a deep bay color, medium size, com- | 
pact built, and is the making, barring accidents, of a 
very extra Morgan horse. The adventure, owing to 
the untimely death of Morgan Tiger, has of course | 
thus far been pecuniary unfavorable to us individually; | 
but being fully convinced of the superiority of the} 
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| comotive engine in spoed and apparent want of feel- 
| ing. 

‘“T am now at the house of D. & D. E. Hill, own- 
ers of old Black Hawk, and am kindly entertained. 
| David Hillis a man over 60 years of age, knows more 
about Morgan horses than any other man in the State 
or perhaps out of it. He says that Morgan Tiger, the 
sire of our Morgan Tiger, was raised in Brattleboro’ 
| by James May; was sired by the old Sherman; was 
bay brown, good action and appearance, and the best 
Morgan horse, aside from Black Hawk, whese brother 
he was, that ever stood in Vermont, and that when 
we owned Morgan Tiger, we owned the second best 
and purest Morgan horse in the United States; that 
| we did not know what we had in our hands; that we 
might publish these facts in reference to him as com- 
jing from him, and if any one disputes them, he will 
prove them beyond all cavil. Black Hawk colts are 
selling readily at from $800 to $3,000 for studs, $300 
to $500 for mares, sucking colts and yearlings for 
| $500 to $850 per head. 

“T have the ropes laid for the fastest 3 year old in 
New England—sorrel; pretty dark; tail almost black; 
| a better horse, so say all parties, color excepted, than 
| the Carroll horse.” 

I have made the above extracts and forward them 
immediately to you, because I know a large portion of 
| your readers will be exceedingly interested in them, 
and in knowing that such a horse is likely to be in- 
troduced into Ohio again. 


| 
| 


| ‘The Carroll horse referred to, is a colt of Black 


Hawk, purchased by Chales Carroll, of Carroll Manor, 
Md., and introduced there about 18 months since. He 


jhas had the reputation of being the fastest young 


| horse in the United States. 
Very truly your friend, 
Richmond, 8mo., 26th, 1351. 


Wm. H. Lapp. 


| Note.—Later advices from Richmond inform us that J.D Ladd 


has returned with the horse above alluded to. His title is Black 
Hawk Champion, eired by old Black Hawk from one of the best and 
purest blooded of mares ; and trotted hia mile in 3.10 when 24% years 
old. He willbe at the State Fair, though not in high fiesh.—Eb. 
-- 2eeenr 
Crops in Southwestern Ohio. 


Eps. Cutt.: The state of the wheat crop in this 


Morgan horse as a roadster, and of their crosses upon | and the adjoining counties—Highland, Clermont and 
our large mares for all work, we are determined not) Adams—forms an exception to the report of the crop 
to be excelled in breeding them; and to this end my | jp the greater portion of the State. So far from the 
brother, James D. Ladd, is now North in quest of an- crop being as good as it was in 1850, it was scarcely 
other superior Morgan stallion to supply his place. | an average one in the four counties just referred to. 
He will probably make a thorough examination thro’ | Much of the wheat sown last fall, was much injured 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and extend his re-| by the drought—much was winter killed, and much 
searches to any quarter where he may hear of any | injured on some farms by the rust. The oats and 
thing which it seems desirable he should see. Should hay crops were very good for this part of the State. 


he succeed in obtaining such a horse as we desire, and 
getting him home in time, it is our intention to have 


Potatoes are generally good, though some fields are 


| much injured by the bug and the rot. This crop tho’ 





him also at the State Fair. 
Very truly, &c., Wm. H. Lapp. 
Richmond, Jefferson Co., O., 8mo., 23d, 1851. 


is generally quite small in this part of the State, save 
|in the western part of Clermont county. The corn 
| crop will probably be something above an average for 
ithis part of the State; though much yet depends upon 
Eprrors Cuttivator: Since writing you a few days | the time and severity of the coming frosts. Horses 
since, I have received a letter from my brother, James | of a good quality are very scarce, and prices for such 
D. Ladd, dated at Bridport, Vt., from which I make/ very high. Cattle and hogs same. Stock hogs have 
the following extracts: | sold for from 3 to 4 cents gross; and I believe the sup- 
“ After travel and examination, I can now without | ply is not now equal to the demand at that. Sheep 
any hesitation confirm what I have heretofore heard | are generally quite indifferent, and there is generally 
asserted, that in no part of the United States do such | much less attention paid to them than their importance 
horses grow as among the Green Mountains; and [ | to this community demands. 
have no question it is attributable to the Morgan, Good roads and agricultural implements meet with 
blood. I drove a mare all day yesterday that has been | some favor here; but much less than they ought, to 
sold for the enormous sum of $3,100; and the day | ensure the prosperity of all classes. 
before, I drove a horse a mile that the owner has been| Farmers are generally making preparations to put 
offered $3,000; and although I thought I knew some-|in their wheat and barley crop earlier, and in better 
thing about a Vermont horse, I must confess I had no | manner, than heretofore. C. 
idea that any live animal could so near approach a lo-} Fincastle, Brown Co., O., Aug. 25, 1851. 
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A ‘Catechetical Letter. 

Cov. Harris: I write catechetically—will you re- | 
ply categorically? 

What is the best method of constructing an ice 
house !(a) 

What is the best green manure to apply to perpet- 

ual corn fields?) 

What is the proper manure for potatoes on clay, 
loam and gravel!(c) 

Do potatoes contain tannic acid? 
publish an analysis?(d) 

Is there any nitrogen in strawberries? 
imal manure be suitable for them?(e) 

How many years will it take to fruit pears dwarfed 
on quince bottoms?(f) 

Will you renew the suggestion made by Mr. Bate- 
ham last spring in reply to Mr. Evans’ letter proposing 
to have a standard weight established for all farm pro- 
ducts now usually sold by the bushel, viz: For all in- 
terested in the change to petition the Legislature? 
In the mean time, would it not be well in anticipation 
of legislative action, for farmers and produce dealers 
to nicely measure and accurately weigh a bushel of 
each of the various kinds of fruits and roots now sold 
by measure, and report the weights thereof to the 
Cultivator!(g) Could you not publish a short form of 
petition to be circulated with your prospectus for next 
year'(h) The one might help the other. 

And while we are remodeling our government, 
where is the Ohio farmer who would not like to have 
a good school—a high school, if you please—for his 
children, at home? Certainly, home seminaries would 
be preferred to those distant ones now patronized by 
such as wish their children to be well educated. Has 
the Cultivator man any thing to say upon this sub- 
ject?(¢) I think it worthy of a short essay. 

Cordially yours, JonaTHAN MUNGER. 

Near Springboro’, Warren Co., O 

22d Aug. 1851. § 


Will you please 


Would an- 


REEARKS 


“State Chemist,’ but since he has taken to an analysis of human af- 





latitude of Cape Cod, I will attend to the enquiries of our corres 
nt with as much learning as | can muster. 

ltefer to O. Cultivator, Feb. 1, 1851 
) [do not understand the question. If you mean a crop to be | 
corn and turned in for the next season, I protest 
against the ate ay 


grown with the 


A perpetual corn field is only allowable on lands 


like the deep black Scioto bottoms, and nothing green beside the corn | 


should be allowed to grow. The manure should contain large pro- 
portions of phosphoric acid ard soda, with somewhat of s 


and potash 


ilicic acid 


(c) Clay is unsuited to potatoes on account of its excess of gyp 
sum, (ulphate of lime;) its other components ere so variable. and 
that it is difficult 
what would nourish a good crop in one season, mizht 


depend so much uvon its degree of moisture, &c., 
to prescribe ; 
ruin it in another, 
beat soi! for potatves, and in general terms the manure most suitable 
would be that which contains large quantities of sulphate of ammo- 
nia 34, and sulphate of soda 1%, or better, sulphate of maynesia and 
nitrate of soda, in equal proportions. 

(ad) « have seen no analyses which mention this element, (tannic | 
acid.) Ansnalysisof the potato will vary in its proportions one half, 
according to especies, nature of the season, and time of observation 
The components are, in addition to much water, starch, gum, woody 
fibre and albumen, the starch alone varying from 10 to 30 per cent 
as above 

awberries :hriv 


on nitrste of soda; animal manure may be 


composted in the soil, but a top dressing of spertitan bark is best 


(f) The precise time will depend upon the location and culture 
with t ' hance they will come in bearing uuch sooner than if 
left on t r own stock 

ls 

h) That matter muet be referred to Mr. Ba‘ehan 

j ne which lies nearvet my heart, and to which | have 
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devoted the best | years of my life. 
| be sure to employ the best teachers, instead of the cheapest ones: and 
| in all villages large enough, organize upon the plan of Classified or 
Union Schools, and get teachers who understand their business, | 
know of some dozen schools of this kind in Ohio, that for real ¢ffi- 


the United States, and I will venture, many colleges, too. 
my “short essay.”—Ep. 


very 
those distinguished breeds, which stand pre-eminent 
for their dairy qualities. 
were very fine animals, of much larger size than usu- 
ally seen in our country, and although they showed 
|the pure Ayrshire breeding, I could not but surmise 
that possibly a trace of the Durham might be found 
in them. 
although there were only two bulls and five cows and 
heifers exhibited. 
prize was awarded, was an animal that, take him all 
in all, could not have been easily beat in competition 
|with the more popular breeds. 
‘fine milking qualities; the heifers were very excellent, 
and I believe, that for some parts of England, the res- 
|toration of this breed in its purity, would not be detri- 
mental to the farmers. 
erally found in all the large dairies; in some instan- 
ces they are crossed with the Short-horn or old Tees- 
| wate 
are a very hardy breed of cattle, attain large size, and 
lalthough they do not attain as early maturity as the 
Short-horns, they are long lived and are a very valua- 
|ble breed.” 


—I do not wish to encroach upon the prerogative of the | 


> off to spend the honey-moon somewhere in the | 


Highland 


|my lot, in Hillsboro’, 
mium list has been greatly i improved and enlarged, and 
| $50 have been ¢ 
|erecting sheds and pens for animals, &c. 


Loam and gravel, but not too much gravel, is the | 


Vou. VII. 


If you want good home schools, 





ciency, stand head and shoulders above the range of academies in 


This is 


- ~~ see 


Ayrshires in England. 


B. P. Jonnson, the well known Agriculturist, has 


been looking through the show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and writes to the Albany 
follows: 


Cultivator as 


“ The Ayrshire and Alderney or Jersey stock, were 
good indeed, and showed the peculiarities of 


Some of the Ayrshire cows 


I was much pleased with the Long-horns, 


One of the bulls to which the 


The cows developed 


The cows are now very gen- 


r, and they are very generally approved. They 


——~ eee o- 


Highland County Fair. 


Epitors :— The third Annual Fair of the 
Agricultural Society will be held at the 
Academy, and on the grounds comprising the Acade- 
October 9th and 10th. The pre- 


Messrs. 


appropriated to defray expenses of 


An increased interest is manifested in regard to ag- 


jricultural fairs; and it is thought by many that our 
| show this fall will exceed the former ones by at least 
| one-haif. 


Yours truly, 
Highland County, Sept. 6, 1851. 
_ ~2ee + 


More of the Boys. 


Epitors Curitivator:—I was much pleased on 


opening the Cultivator, yesterday, to see a communi- 
|cation from Cousin Bos in behalf of the Boys. 
jam one of them, I hope Cousin Bos will not repudiate 


AsI 


the relationship, but allow me to second his appeal in 
| behalf of “ our rights.” 

So, gentlemen, just let us have a page, will you! 
and if it is not well filled and interesting, the Boys of 


| Ohio are not what I take them to be. 


Respectfully yours, &c., Cousin Jim. 
Highland County, Sept. 6, 1851. 
~7~7—eeer 
To MAKE THE BEST Breap in THE Wortp.—Take 
roasting ears, shave off the outer ends of the grains, 


| then, with the back of the knife, press out the puipy 


part; bake, and you will eat. So says one who has 


| tried it 
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1851. 
Circular. 
To the Farmers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
and Citizens of Ohio: 

The second annual Agricultural Fair of the State 
of Ohio is near at hand. The committee who have 
been charged with making arrangements to give effi- 
cacy to this great enterprise, have now discharged their 
duty. 

The Fair Grounds, beautiful in situation, are taste- 
fully laid out, with ample and convenient walks and 
carriage drives; large and commodious Halls are erec- 
ted for the reception of manufactured articles, the pro- 
ductions of our mines, fields and forests, as well as for 
specimens of the fine arts and objects of taste. Steam 
power is gratuitously furnished for machinery requiring 
such aid. Food, water and comfortable and ample ac- 
commodations in the way of sheds and stables, have 
been provided for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poul- 
try, at the expense of the Board, and most extensive 
arrangements have been made for feeding the great 
multitude when on the grounds. Our hotels are capa- 
cious, and whatever they lack will be made up by the 
well known hospitality of the citizens of Columbus, 
who have generously resolved to open their houses and 
welcome the strangers who visit us on this occasion. 

We are cheered by the very numerous entries of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, by hundreds already made, and 
a great variety of valuable machinery and useful arti- 
cles. May we not then confidently appeal to the State 
pride of our citizens, to every man and woman engaged 
in Agriculture, Horticulture, Manufactures and the 
Mechanic Arts, to lend a helping hand and unite their 
efforts with ours in giving effect to the great objects of 
the exhibition. There are hundreds and thousands of 
our Farmers, Mechanics and others, possessing articles 
of their own production, specimens of their own skill 
and industry, of which they might be justly proud. 
Bring or send these here. Do not be deterred by the 
idea that others will send better, and yours are not 
worthy of exhibition. We wish a full and fair repre- 
sentation of all interests in every department, to exhi- 
bit the progress of our people. Let no one for a mo- 
ment suppose that he or she can do nothing to aid this 
enterprise, but remember it is the aggregate zeal of all 
that gives life and energy and spirit to the honorable 
competition of an agricultural exhibition. In this 
there is no private and illegitimate feeling to gratify ; 
no one has any personal motive to subserve ; the ob- 
ject is solely to elevate the character and stimulate the 
industry of our citizens. By thus associating and 
communing together we shall secure those lights of 
knowledge which shall here be shed by the practical 
experience of others ; especially shall we know the 
vast improvements and progress that are being made 
every day in the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture and Man- 
ufactures within our own borders. Our enterprise 
promises to afford you much pleasure as well as profit ; 
to give a better and more enlightened direction to 


your labor, and higher and more profitable results. In| 


union there is strength, as well moral as physical. 

We have done our part—with you it now remains 
whether, by your contributions, the exhibition shall be 
one, alike creditable to our people and the State. 

M. L. SULLIVANT, 
ARTHUR WATTS, 
J. T. PUGSLEY, 

Ex. Com. Ohio 8. B. of Agriculture. 

Columbus, S pt. 10, 1851. 

--eoo + 
Franklin County Agricultural Society. 

At a meeting of the farmers and others of this coun- 
ty, in the City Hall, Columbus, on the 6th instant, a 
County Agricultural Society was organized by the 
adoption of a constitution and the election of officers 
It is coutemplated to hold a Fair sometime this fall 
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Cultivation of Cranberries. 


[From the Report of the Barnstable County Ag.S 
Thatcher, of Yarmouth, Maes.) 


“ July 12th, 1845, I purchased for $40, then consid- 
ered more than it was worth, one and a half acres of 
land—about one-half a sandy beach, and the remain 
der a low peat meadow covered with water. A rim 
of about six feet in width around the bog and between 
the water and the beach, had a few cranberry vines on 
it, which had been closely fed off. 

In the spring of 1846 I drained the bog and cov- 
ered about one-eighth of an acre with sand three inch- 
es thick, and set it with cranberry vines in rowes two 
feet apart, and hoed them four times in the season of 
1846, and once in the spring of 1847. The grass 
then got advantage of me, and [ left the vines to work 
their own way. They have now nearly overcome and 
worked out the grass and rushes. On the remainder 
of the bog I strewed vines, and trod them in the mud, 
by walking over them. These grew with rapidity, 
without any further care except flowing in the winter. 
In the fall of 1848 I gathered from ten rods where no 
sand had been spread, as many bushels of cranberries, 
while on the part sanded I had scarcely as many 
quarts. The latter are now doing better, having got 
the advantage of the grass, and I think will finally 
work it out. I have this year, on the quarter of an 
acre, offered for premium quite a good crop, although 
the worms destroyed nearly one-half. I have picked 
one square rod of the light colored variety set in the 
mud, and it yielded two bushels and twelve quarts; (or 
at the rate of 380 bushels to the acre.) One square 
rod of the small dark colored variety on the mud yiel- 
ded one bushel and two quarts. The large red variety 
yielded on the mud two bushels to the square rod. 
The whole quarter is not yet gathered; it will yield 
about thirty-five bushels, about one-half of the vines 
being set on mud and one-half on sand. 

In selecting soil for cranberries, it is highly neces- 
sary to select such as will not dry in summer, but 
much also depends on the selection ‘of the vines, as 
the committee will see by the samples here presen- 
ted, all having the same soil and the same treatment. 
The samples are not selected, but sent in precisely as 
they grew. The whole expense, on the above bog, 
up to the present time, does not exceed $40. 


ciety, by Edward 


I have received from the sale of cranber- 





ries up to the fall of 1849, - - $320 
Deduct for picking, one-fourth, - - $80 
All other expenses for setting, interest, 
&e., - - - - . - 40 
—_— 120 
Net profit, - - - 200 


2 2ee 


Cock-a-doodle-doo-o0! 


Eps. Cuttivator: We notice that you take a great 
interest in the poultry business, which is now crea- 
ting some excitement in the West. We have lately 
turned our whole attention to this business, and are 


/now completing a poultry house near 300 feet long, 


on the most approved plan. We intend to make a 
show of some of our best stock at the Ohio State 
Fair, and we think we will be able to exhibit to the 
farmers of our State, some of the largest and prettiest 


| specimens of poultry in the Union. 


Yours, respectfully, Metenpy & Jasper. 
T hinadiska Place, near Mt. Healthy.) 
Sept. 8, 1851." 
*72ee* 


Four Carprnat Points ror Farmers.—Manure 


well, plow deep, stir the soil, work in season 
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But such is not the effect of our system. It makes 
the strong still stronger to oppress the weak. ‘It ena- 
bles a few to make still greater exactions from the la- 
bor of the many whose ignorance is such that they 
cannot compete with the shrewd and fight their own 
way successfully in life. Oursystem thus widens the 
inequalities of the race. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that serious thought be given to the relations of 
education to industry. The working classes cannot 
be well placed, well paid, and well supplied with the 
means of a noble existence, until our schools shall 
have in view the welfare of the industrial classes. 

In addition to views of the foregoing numbers on 
this subject, these are the suggestions we would make 
to the committee. 


The Ohio Cultivator and its Correspondents-=- 
Practical Agriculture---Provisions and Markets. 





Eprrors Onto Cuttivator: Of all the letters from 
our tourists and visitors at the World’s Fair, I have 
been the most interested in the perusal of those from 
P. Barry, in the Genessee Farmer, and M. B. Bate- 
ham, in the Ohio Cultivator, as they confine them- 
selves to a true artistic picture of what. they see and 
hear, without other embellishments than their own 
lively graphic style of communication. How much 
better this than to oppress the reader by filling the 
sheet with redundant criticisms, prosy, ambitious re- 
flections and Utopian notions. Methinks friend Bate- 
ham is doing his country more service in collecting to 
bring home the seeds of a new genus and variety of 
vegetables and flowers, than he possibly could do did 
he turn his epistle into a one-sided homily on social 
economy, founded on his present transient. and neces- 
sarily imperfect view of the people and their necessi- 
ties. 

He speaks of the well farmed, beautifully produc- 
tive rural districts of Belgium and along the Rhine; 
the peasantry, even in despotic Prussia, “ contented 
and happy in the stinted ordinary comforts of life.” 
Compare this with the grinding want and squalid mis- 
ery ever present in the great towns, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that agriculture is"heaven endowed, 
while almost every other industrial art carries with it 
uneffaceably the evidence that man’s wisdom ever fails 
to procure the greatest good to the greatest number! 

'rofessor Way’s lecture on Gypsum and its effects 
on vegetation, as noticed in a late number of the Cul- 
tivator, cannot fail to interest your readers. His ob- 
jection to Boussingault’s theory of the action of plas- 
ter, is perhaps well founded—but Liebig’s theory can 
well afford to meet his objections to it, and yet be 
found true in its main practical results; because a til- 
led surface does of itself absorb ammonia from dew 
and rain, is no reason why it should not absorb still 
more by the aid of gypsum; and undoubtedly if the 
plaster was moistened with salt water before it was 
sown, its salutary effects would be more directly appa- 
rent. 

I hope you will continue to encourage the Ohio 
farmers to continue their correspondence, giving the 
geological character of their farms, as well as the 
practical details of their farming, the result of each 
experiment, &c., &c. 

The communications in the Cultivator of Aug. 15th, 
from D. Yant and Wm. Bonar, are in point. If every 
master farmer would take, cut the leaves,* and read an 
agricultural paper, and give the editor a record of his 
doings and experience, to be published once a year, 
perhaps greater service would be done to the farmer’s 
calling by this mutual interchange of practical knowl- 





* How often I have found a farmer asleep in his house in the day 


b= ee and his agricultural paper lying on the table with its leaves un- 








edge, than'can be obtained: by’ all the theories in the 


world unattended by practical experiment. Mr. Bate- 
ham tells us truly, that “the French and Germans are 
far behind the English and Americans in the applica- 
tion of science to agriculture, owing to the great 
want of education among the farmers; and that the 
Belgian government, aware of this great evil, has now 
began in earnest to distribute gratuitously small tracts 
and pamphlets on scientific Sol rastieal agriculture,” 

I like the communications of L. A. Hine, and not 
less the accompanying editorial strictures, dictated as 
they are by the sober lessons of. practical experiment; 
they operate like the balance wheel to the regulation 
of a valuable yet eccentric power. 

Your female departmentis.in too able hands to need 
any comment from me. If some of its contributors 
are considered too progressive for this progressive age, 
let them at least be allowed, as, Friends say, to “stir 
up the pure mind,” that it may be kept.out of the stil] 
untroubled pool, whose waters cannot heal, 

Throughout western New York we have had what 
is very uncommon, a summer without a drought. The 
result is, that every crop is ns unless attempted to 
be.grown on a wet undrained field. The worm, c. 
tritici, has injured much of the late sown and poor 
land wheat, and the same may be said of the barley. 
Our best farmers, as usual, make the least complaint 
of the season and the worms, prima facia evidence 
that good farming is the best panacea for both worms 
and bad seasons. 

Tile draining is doing wonders for those who have 
made the experiment. In proof of the increasing de- 
mand for tile, a tile maker here sells all the pipe and 
tile he can make with two machines. 

Provisions, farm stock of every kind, wool, and all 
crops of grain, grass and flax seed, bring very remu- 
nerating prices—wheat alone excepted. The present 
extreme low price of wheat will have the effect to 
prevent its culture to a very great extent throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; the result will be, 
that the prices of wheat and flour will advance, and 
the ye 1851 will be referred to hereafter as the year 
of the lowest prices for flour. The present extreme 
low price in New York, induces a large export of the 
article to Great Britain, and the home consumption is 
immense. The prices of Indian corn are not so easi- 
ly depressed, as that cereal finds no competitor in the 

nglish market. Our export of Indian corn to Great 
Britain, was about one million two handred and ninety 
thousand bushels in 1850, with the consumption an- 
nually increasing. When the competition on our ca- 
nals and railroads, and across the Atlantic, reduces 
the price of transportation, Ohio corn will be sent to 
England on the cob; but not till then can John Bull 
eat a johnny cake of the true ae peculiar to 
the hoe cake of the South, and the jonny cake of 
Yankee land. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Samvet Wrtuams. 

Waterloo, N. Y., Aug. 1851. 

[We need not say how much we feel indebted to the veteran friend 
of Agriculture, and Political Economist, above, for his sensible re- 
marks; and we are sure our readers and correspondents wi'l join us 
in this acknowledgment —Ep.} 





THE TEN YOKE OF OXEN.---DIPLOMAS. 


AT a meeting of the Executive committee ot the Ohio State Board 

of Agriculture, Sept. 6th, 1851,itwas — - , 

Bence ley Bred Bp iL Rg foc 
jum, shall not premium ofter- 

ed for the best ten yoke of oxen from one that premium be- 


ing oes idered a sweepstakes open to 
unds. 
OComnty Agricultural Societies will be furnished at cost with diplo- 
mans, ican and efter the Stats Foie Those wishing them. wil! Plow 
send their orders immediately to the Secretary of the Board. The 
piss wit be from twelee ts Cguwenaonee pes Seaeree 
Sept. 9, 1851. , WwW. WwW. ER, 
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Morgan Horses. 


Eprrors On1o CuttivaTor: In compliance with a rv 
of Mr. Bateham, that we should keep the Cul- 
tivator informed of the progress of our experiment in 


the introduction and breeding Morgan horses in Ohio 


J have at present to say, the success of the experi- 
ment, even beyond our most sanguine anticipations, of 
crossing the compact, muscular, strong boned, pow- 
erful, spirited and energetic Morgan horse, upon the 
this region, is no longer a question; being 
decided by the colts of three successive seasons, evi- 
dently and indisputably more evenly superior as a 


mares of 


comotive engine in spoed and apparent want of feel- 


“ [ am now at the house of D. & D. E. Hill, own- 
ers of old Black Hawk, and am kindly entertained. 
David Hillis a man over 60 years of age, knows more 
>| about Morgan horses than any other man in the State 
or perhaps out of it. He says that Morgan Tiger, the 
sire of our Morgan Tiger, was raised in Brattleboro’ 
by James May; was sired by the old Sherman; was 
bay brown, good action and appearance, anc the best 
Morgan horse, aside from Black Hawk, whese brother 
he was, that ever stood in Vermont, and that when 


Mite ry” .. | we owned Morgan Tiger, we owned the second best 
class, than any ever before raised in Eastern Ohio. ; : 5 
be call have ‘attested by any wember of'udsed and purest Morgan horse in the United States; that 


of horses we could desire. So fixed is the peculiar 
character of the Morgan horse, from skillful and thor- 
ough breding for successive generations, that although 
our horse was bred to an average of over 80 mares per 
season for the three seasons, while we owned him, 


we did not know what we had in our hands; that we 
might publish these facts in reference to him as com- 
ing from him, and if any one disputes them, he will 
prove them beyond all cavil. Black Hawk colts are 
selling readily at from $800 to $3,000 for studs, $300 


and of couree at least 3. of the whole’ number being to $500 for mares, sucking colts and yearlings for 


of different shades and grades of mixtures of breeds, 
it is a commonmremark among all of this section who 


$500 to $850 per head. 
“T have the ropes laid for the fastest 3 year old in 


notice such things at all, that they can tell one of his Now Enginnd-—correl}qrotty dark; ‘tail almost baat 


colts wherever seen; ‘and we have both frequently of- 
fered to give any one a chance for a foal who would 
It is my in- 


deceive us With a colt of another stock. 


a better horse, so say all parties, color excepted, than 
the Carroll horse.” 
I have made the above extracts and forward them 


tention to have with me at the Ohio State Fair, four snseenneitey Sosrene Metense'd Boww a Ene eneeet 


of Morgan Tiger’s colts, that all who wish may see 
as well as hear of the success of the experiment. A 


pair of fillies 2 years old past, from choice mares; and 


two stallion colts 1-year old past—Morgan Arab, bred 
from a very superior Arabian mare sired by the old 
Arabian Defiance, and Morgan Logan, from a Morgan 
mare brought from the North. Morgan Arab is large 
of his age, Arabian in color, viz: milk white, with red 
ears and red spots on his breast, heavy glossy wavy 
mane and tail, and combines in a rare degree the ex- 
cellencies of the Morgan and Arabian stock. Mor- 
gan Logan is of a deep bay color, medium size, com- 
pact built, and is the making, barring accidents, of a 
very extra Morgan horse. The adventure, owing to 
the untimely death of Morgan Tiger, has of course 
thus far been ¥ sao me unfavorable to us individually; 
but being fully convinced of the superiority of the 
Morgan horse as a roadster, and of their crosses upon 
our large mares for all work, we are determined not 
to be excelled in breeding them; and to this end my 
brother, James D. Ladd, is now North in quest of an- 
other superior Morgan stallion to supply his place. 
He will probably make a thorough examination thro’ 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and extend his re- 
searches to any quarter where he may hear of any 
thing which it seems desirable he should see. Should 
he succeed in obtaining such a horse as we desire, and 
getting him home in time, it is our intention to have 
him also at the State Fair. 


; Very truly, &c., Wm. H. Lapp. 
Richmond, son Co., O., 8mo., 23d, 1851. 


——— 


_Evrrors Cunrrvator: Since writing you a few days 
since, I have received a letter from my brother, James 
D. Ladd, dated at Bridport, Vt., from which I make 
the following extracts: 

“After travel and examination, I can now without 
tny hesitation confirm what I have heretofore heard 
pete that in no part of the United States do such 
tend grow as among the Green Mountains; and I 
, ve no  eaery it is attributable to the Morgan 
lood. I drove a mare all’day one that has been 
‘ld for the enormous sum of $3,100; and the day 
before, I drove @ horse a mile that the owner has been 
offered $3,000; and although I thought I knew some- 
thing about a Vermont horse, I must confess I had no 
could so near approach a lo- 





your rear ars will be exceedinglv interested in them, 
andink ‘ing that such a horse is likely to be in- 
troduced .uto Ohio again. 

The Carroll horse referred to, is a colt of Black 
Hawk, purchased by Chales Carroll, of Carroll Manor, 
Md., and introduced there about 18 months since. He 
has had the reputation of being the fastest young 
horse in the United States. 

Very truly your friend, 

Richmond, 8mo., 26th, 1351. 

Norr.—Later advices from Richmond inform us that J. D. Ladd 
has returned with the horse above alluded to. His title is Black 
Hawk Champion, sired by old Black Hawk from one ot the best and 
purest blooded of mares ; and trotted his mile in 3.10 when 24 years 
old. He will be at the State Fair, though not in high filesh.—Ep, 


Wa. H. Lapp. 





————— a a —— = 
Crops in Southwestern Ohio. 


Eps. Cutt.: The state of the wheat crop in this 
and the adjoining counties—Highland, Clermont and 
Adams—forms an exception to the report of the crop 
in the greater portion of the State. So far from the 
crop being as good as it was in 1850, it was scarcely 
an average one in the four counties just referred to. 
Much of the wheat sown last fall, was much injured 
by the drought—much was winter killed, and much 
injured on some farms by the rust. The oats and 
hay crops were very good for this part of the State. 
Potatoes are generally good, though some fields are 
much injured by the bug and the rot. This crop tho’ 
is generally quite small in this part of the State, save 
in the western part of Clermont county. The corn 
crop will probably be something above an average for 
this part of the State; though much yet depends upon 
the time and severity of the coming frosts. Horses 
of a good quality are very scarce, and prices for such 
very high. Cattle and hogs same. Stock hogs have 
sold for from 3 to 4 cents gp and I believe the sup- 
ply is not now equal to the demand at that. Sheep 
are generally quite indifferent, and there is generally 
much less attention paid to them then their importance 
to this community demands. 
Good roads and agricultural implements meet with 
some fgvor here; but much less than they ought, to 
ensure the prosperity of all classes. 
Farmers are generally making preparations to put 
in their wheat and barley crop earlier, and in 
manner, than heretofore. Cc. 
Fincastle, Brown Co., O., Aug. 25, 1851. 
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A Catechetical Letter. 

Cor. Harris: I write catechetically—will you re- 
ply categorically? 

What is the best. method of constructing an ice 
house?(a) 

What is the best green manure to apply to perpet- 
ual corn fields!(b) 

What is the proper manure for potatoes on. clay, 
loam and gravel!(c) 

Do potatoes contain tannic acid? Will you please 
publish an analysis?(d) 

Is there any nitrogen in strawberries? Would an- 
imal manure be suitable for theme) 

How many years will it take to fruit pears dwarfed 
on quince bottoms}( f) 

Will you renew the suggestion made by Mr. Bate- 
ham last spring in reply to Mr. Evans’ letter proposing 
to have a standard weight established for all farm pro- 
ducts now usually sold by the bushel, viz: For all in- 
terested in the change to petition the Legislature? 
In the mean time, would it not be well in anticipation 
of legislative action, for farmers and produce dealers 
to nicely measure and accurately weigh a bushel of 
each of the various kinds of fruits and roots now sold 
by measure, and report the weights thereof to the 
Cultivator(g) Could you not publish a short form of 
petition to be circulated with your prospectus for next 
year'(h) The one might help the other. 

And while we are remodeling our government, 
where is the Ohio farmer who would not like to have 
a good school—a high school, if you please—for his 
children, at home? Certainly, home seminaries would 
be preferred to those distant ones now patronized by 
such as wish their children to be well educated. Has 
the Cultivator man any thing to say, upon this sub- 
ject?(¢) I think it worthy of a short essay. 

Cordially yours, JonatHan Muncer. 

Near Springboro’, Warren Co., O., 

22d Aug. 1851. : 


Reeanks.—! do not wish to encroach upon the prerogative of the 
“ State Chemist,” but since he has taken to an analysis of human af- 
fections, and gone off to spend the honey-moon somewhere in the 
latitude of Cape Cod, I will attend to the enquiries of our corres- 
pondent with as much learning as I can muster. 

(a) Refer to O. Cultivator, Feb. 1, 1851. 

(6) Ido not understand the question. If you meana crop to be 
grown with the corn and turned in for the next season, I protest 
against the practice. A perpetual corn field is only allowable on lends 
like the deep black Scioto bottoms, and nothing green beside the corn 
should be allowed to grow. The manure should contain large pro- 
portions of phosphoric acid ard soda, with somewhat of silicic acid 
and potash. 

(c) Clay is unsuited to potatoes on account of its excess of gyp- 
sum, (sulphate of lime;) its other components are.so variable, and 
depend so much uvon its degree of moisture, &c., that it is difficult 
to prescribe; what would nourish a good crop in one season, might 
ruin itin another, Loam and gravel, but not too much gravel, is the 
best soil for potatoes, and in general terms the manure most suitable 
would be that which contains large quantities of sulphate of ammo- 

























































































































































































































































































devoted the best years of my life. Jf you want good home schools, 
be sure to employ the best teachers; instead of the cheapest ones : and 
in all villages large enough, orgatilze wpon the plan of Classified or 
Union Schools, and get teachers who underétand their business. | 
know of some dozen schools of this kind in Ohio, that for real eff. ' 
ciency, stand head and shoulders above the range of academies in 
the United States, and I will venture, many colleges, too. This is 
my “short essay.”—Ep. 





Ayrshires in England. 


B. P. Jounson, the well known Agriculturist, has 
been looking through the show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, and writes to the Albany Cultivator as 
follows: 


“ The Ayrshire and Alderney or Jersey stock, were 
very good indeed, and showed the peculiarities of 
those distinguished breeds, which stand pre-eminent 
for their dairy qualities. Some of the Ayrshire cows 
were very fine animals, of much larger size than usv- 
ally seen in our country, and although they showed 
the pure Ayrshire breeding, I could not but surmise 
that possibly a trace of the Durham might be found 
in them. Iwas much pleased with the Long-horns, 
although there were only two. bulls and five cows and 
heifers exhibited. One of the bulls to which the 
prize was awarded, was an animal that, take him all 
in all, could not have been easily beat in competition 
with the more. popular breeds.. The cows developed 
fine milking qualities; the heifers were very excellent, 
and I believe, that for some parts of England, the res- 
toration of this breed in its purity, would not be detr- 
mental to the farmers. The cows are now very gen- 
erally found in all the large dairies; in some instan- 
ces they are crossed with the Short-horn or old Tees- 
water, and they are very generally approved. They 
are a very hardy breed of cattle, attain large size, and 
although they do not attain as a maturity as the 
Short-horns, they are long lived and are a very valua- 
ble breed.” 





Highland County Fair. 


Messrs. Eprtors : — The third Annual Fair of the 
Highland Agricultural Society will be held at the 
Academy, and on the grounds comprising the Acade- 
my lot, in Hillsboro’, October 9th and 10th. The pre- 
mium list has. been greatly improved and enlarged, and 
$50 have been appropriated to defray expenses of 
erecting sheds and pens for animals, &c. 

An increased interest is manifested in regard to ag- 
ricultural fairs; and it is thought by many that ow 
show this fall will exceed the former ones by at least 
one-half. Yours truly, J—. 
Highland County, Sept. 6, 1851. 





More of the Boys. 


Eprrors Cuntivator :—I was much pleased 00 
openirg the Cultivator, yesterday, to see a commutl- 






















nia %, and sulphate of soda 1%, or better, sulphate of magnesia and |Cation from Cousin Bor in behalf of the Boys. As! 
nitrate of we in equal ae __ eg Pa am one of them, I hope Covsrx Bos will not repudiate 
(d) i have seen no analyses which mention this element, (tannic | the relationship, but allow me to second his appeal in 
acid.) Ananalysisof the potato will vary in its proportions one half, | behalf of “ our rights.” , , 
according to species, nature of the season, and time of observation.| So, gentlemen, just let us have a , will you: 
The components are, in addition to much water, starch, gum, woody | and if it is not well filled and interesting, the Boys of 
fibre and albumen, the starch alone varying from 10 to 30 per cent, | Ohio are not what I take them to. be. 
as above. Re etfully yours, &e., Cousin Jim. 
(¢) Strawberries thrive on nitrate of soda ; animal manure may be Highland County, Sept. 6, 1851. 
composted in the soil, but a top dressing of spentitan bark is best. 
(f) The precise time will depend upon the location and culture ; i Take 
with the same chance they will come in bearing much sooner than if} TO MAKE THE BEST BREAD IN THE Wortp.—?8 
left on their own stocks. roasting ears, shave off the outer ends of the grains 
(g) Yes. then, with the back of the knife, press out the pulpy 
(&) That matter must be reterred to Mr: Ba’eham. part; bake, and you will eat. So says one who 
(jy Yes; it is one which lies nearést my heart, and to which I have | tried. it. ; vy 
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Circular. 
To the Farmers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, 
‘and. Citizens of Ohio: 

The second annual Agricultural Fair of the State 
of Ohio is near at hand, The committee who have 
been charged with making arrangements to give effi- 
cacy to this great enterprise, have now discharged their 





duty. 

The Fair Grounds, beautiful in situation, are taste- 
fully laid out, with ample and convenient walks and 
carriage drives; large and commodious Halls are erec- 
ted for the reception of manufactured articles, the pro- 
ductions of our mines, fields and forests, as well as for 
specimens of the fine urts and objects of taste. Steam 
power is gratuitously furnished for machinery requiring 
such aid. Food, water and comfortable sadaule ac- 
commodations in the way of sheds and stables, have 
been provided for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and poul- 
try, at the expense of the Board, and most extensive 
arrangements have been made for feeding the great 
multitude when on the grounds. Our hotels are capa- 
cious, and whatever they lack will be made up by the 
well known hospitality of the citizens of Columbus, 
who have * ageetaneed resolved to open their houses and 
welcome the strangers who visit us on this occasion. 

We are cheered by the very numerous entries of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, by hundreds already made, and 
a great variety of valuable machinery and useful arti- 
cles. May we not then confidently appeal to the State 
pride of our citizens, to every man and woman engaged 
in Agriculture, Horticulture, Manufactures and the 
Mechanic Arts, to lend a helping hand and unite their 
efforts with ours in giving effect to the great objects of 
the exhibition. There are hundreds and thousands of 
our Farmers, Mechanics and others, possessing articles 
of their own production, specimens of. their own skill 
and industry, of which they might be justly proud. 
Bring or send these here. Do not be deterred by the 
idea that others will send better, and yours are not 
worthy of exhibition. We wish a full and fair repre- 
sentation of all interests in every department, to exhi- 
bit the progress of our people. Let no one for a mo- 
ment suppose that he or she can do nothing to aid this 
enterprise, but remember it is the aggregate zeal of all 
that gives: life and energy and spirit to the honorable 
competition of an agricultural exhibition. In this 
there is no private and illegitimate feeling to gratify ; 
no one has any personal motive to subserve ; the ob- 
ject is solely to elevate the character and stimulate the 
industry of our citizens. By thus associating’ and 
commaning together we shall secure those lights of 
knowledge which shall here be shed by the practical 
experience of others ; especially shall we know the 
vast improvements and progress that are being made 
every day in the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture and Man- 
ufactures within our own borders. Our enterprise 
promises to afford you much pleasure as well as profit ; 
to give a better and more enlightened direction to 
your labor, and higher and more profitable results. In 
union there is strength, as well moral as physical. 

We have done our part—with you it now remains 
whether, by your contributions, the exhibition shall be 
one, alike creditable to our people and the State. 

. M. L. SULLIVANT, 
‘ARTHUR WATTS, 
sly Cae Oise ‘a. Bosh Aprictibere. 
. Bio 
Columbus, Sept. 10,1851. 





Franklin County 
At a meeting of the sy 
the City Hall; Columbus, on the 6th instant, a 
al Society was i the 
& constitution and the election of officers. 








Cultivation of Cranberries. 


(From the Report Tusa Voroends tine — by Edward 

“July 12th, 1845, I purchased for $40, then consid- 
ered moré than it was worth, one and a half acres of 
land—about one-half a sandy beach, and the remain- 
der a low peat meadow covered with water. A rim 
of about six feet in width around the bog and between 
the water and the beach, had a few cranberry vines on 
it, which had been closely fed off. 

In the spring of 1846 I drained the bog and cov- 
ered about one-eighth of an acre with sand three inch- 
es thick, and set it with cranberry vines in rowes two 
feet apart, and hoed them four times in the season of 
1846, and once in the spring of 1847. The grass 
then got advantage of me, and I left the vines to work 
their own way.. They have now nearly overcome and 
worked out the grass and rushes. On the reniainder 
of the bog I strewed vines, and trod them in the mud, 
by walking over them. These grew with rapidity, 
without any further care except flowing in the winter. 
In the fall of 1848 I gathered from ten rods where no 
sand had been spread, as many bushels of cranberries, 
while on the part sanded I had scarcely as many 
quarts. The latter are now doing better, having got 
the advantage of the grass, and [ think will finally 
work it out. I have this year, on the quarter of an 
acre, offered for premium quite a good crop, although 
the worms destroyed nearly one-half. I have picked 
one square rod of the light colored variety set in the 
mud, and it yielded two bushels and twelve quarts; (or 
at the rate of 380 bushels to the acre.) One square 
rod of the small dark colored variety on the mud yiel- 
ded one bushel and two quarts. The large red varie 
yielded on the mud two bushels to the square r 
The whole quarter isnot yet gathered; it will yield 
about thirty-five bushels, about one-half of the vines 
being set on mud and one-half on sand. 

In selecting soil for cranberries, it is highly neces- 
sary to select such as will not dry in summer, but 
much also depends on the selection ‘of the vines, as 
the committee will see by the samples here presen- 
ted, all having the same soil and the same treatment. 
The samples are not selected, but sent in precisely as 
they grew. The whole expense, on the above bog, 
up to the present time, does not exceed $40. 


I have received from the sale of cranber- 





ries up to the fall of 1849, - - $320 
Deduct for picking, one-fourth, - - $80 
All other expenses for setting, interest, 
&c., - - - ax - 40 
— 120 
Net profit, - - . $200 ” 
Cock-a-doodle=-doo-0! 


Eps. Curtrvator: We notice that you take a great 
interest in the poultry business, which is now crea- 
ting some excitement in the West. We have lately 
turned our whole attention to this business, and are 
now completing a poultry house near 300 feet long, 
on the most approved plan, We intend to make a 
show of some of our best stock at the Ohio State 
Fair, and we think we will be able to exhibit to the 
farmers of our State, some of the Jargest and prettiest 
specimens of poultry in the Union. 

Yours, respectfully, Metenpy & Jasrer. 

T hinadiska , near Mi. cer 

Sept. 8, 1851. 





Four Cakprvat Ports ror Farmers.—Manure 





It.is contemplated to hold a Fair sometime this fall. 


well, plow deep, stir the soil, work in season. 
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Last Call for the State Fair. 


TheFair Grounds, 35 acres, are ready for the recep- 
tion of stock, and other articles. Stalls and feeding 
troughs fer stock, pens for sheep and swine, a hen 
house 100 feet long, two stories high, with separate 
apartments, trotting rings for gig and saddle horses, 
steam power for machinery, wells for water, hay and 
feed, eating, houses, hotels and public halls littered 


with mattresses, latch-strings out for country cousins, 


and all, several and singular, ready for a Granp In- 
DUSTRIAL Festiva... 





Our advertising friends are out in full force to-day: 
Farms, Horses, Cattle, Crops, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, 
Grains, Plants, Implements, é&c. Buyers will know 
where to look for good bargains. 





Forricn Wueat anp Seeps.—Mr. Bateham in- 
forms us that he will be on hand at the State Fair 
with his choice gatherings from Europe. 








Reaping Machines. 


Much has been said of late of the trial of McCor- 
mick’s and Hussey’s Reapers at the World’s Fair. 
That trial resulted in the complete success of McCor- 
mick’s machine; but to every careful observer this 
must appear no true test of the comparative merits of 
the two Reapers. 

The field was allowed to be in no fit condition for 
harvesting, the grain being both wet and unripe, which 
no more shows the legitimate power of the Reapers, 
than that it is a true test of the traveling qualities of 
a horse, because he has accomplished the feat of walk- 
ing on his hind legs! 

We needed not to go all the way to England to see 
if these machines would do good service—we can just 
as soon believe what we see at home. The Scioto, 
Miami and Mad River Valleys, can give a better ver- 
dict on this subject, than the ill-timed experiment up- 
on John Bull’s dripping wheat patch: and without de- 
tracting one particle from the value and efficiency of 
the Virginia Reaper, we know, because we have seen 
it proved upon hundreds of acres, that Hussey’s ma- 
chine gives perfect: satisfaction; and has this advan- 
tage, that by removing the platform and changing the 


boxes, it is readily converted into a first rate mowing 
machine. 


We make these remarks as an impartial friend to 


Editorial. Correspondence. 
English Farms and Farming — Wheat Harvest — Jo- 
nas Webb’s Down : 

Cot. Harris : — The weather continues fine for the 
harvest, and farmers are every where busy in securing 
the golden fruits of their industry. I have spent most 
of the past week in visiting a few of the farms in the 
best grain districts within 30 miles of London, and if 
it was possible for me to write an account of these 
visits that would afford our readers a tithe of the plea- 
sure and instruction which I have derived therefrom, | 
am sure the space in our columns could not be better 
employed. But neither my time nor ability is sufficient 
for that effort now. I will only allude to one day’s 
excursion, which was made in company with our friend 
Philo Buckingham, of Zanesville, Ohio, to the farms 
of Mr. Samvet Jonas, and Mr. Jonas Wess, of Essex 
county, not far from Cambridge. ‘These are both ten- 
ant farms, of a little over a thousand acres each. 
Both are called wheat and sheep farms ; nearly all of 
the land being arable, and every year under the plow. 
At another time I will give somewhat in detail an ac- 
count of the system of culture and rotation of crops 
pursued in the management of such farms in England; 
also a glance at the amount of capital invested, profits, 
rents, taxes, &c. 

We arrived at the railway station at 10 o’clock, 
where Mr. Jonas met us with his carriage according to 
appointment ; and after a substantial breakfast, horses 
were saddled ready for our inspection of his entire 
farm. It was in the midst of wheat and barley har- 
vest, and about 150 hands were engaged in this labor. 
The wheat being all cut by the sickle, and the barley 
by the sythe. The crop of wheat covered about 300 
acres —of barley and oats the same, and root crops 
(turnips, beets, &c.,) nearly 300 more. About 100 
extra laborers are employed during harvest. These 
come from the mini stricts for this purpose, and 
return after harvest. They do the work mostly by the 
acre — procuring their own provisions, and sleeping on 
straw in the barns. The price paid for cutting wheat, 
by Mr. Jonas, is 7s. 6d. ($1,85) per acre, with an al- 
lowance of 3 pints of beer per day for each man — or 
if any prefer it, one shilling per acre is allowed instead. 
About one-third of an acre is the average man’s work 
per day. But the crop here is light,in straw, for this 
country, and in some parts as high as 10s. per acre | 
paid, and one quarter of an acre is a fair day’s work. 

Mr. Jonas has a flock of sheep (about 100,) also fine 
horses and other stock; with a pair of remarkably 
handsome polled Galloway steers, designed for Christ- 
mas prize cattle. We also saw here the most perfect 
machine culture, by the use of drills, horse-hoes, &c., 
that we have any where witnessed. ! 

Next we resumed the carriage, and in company with 
our noble host — (for he is Nature’s own nobleman) — 
we visited the farm of Mr. Jonas Webb, only 4 miles 
distant. Mr. W., our readers;all know, is celebrated 
the world over for his splendid flock of South-Down 
sheep, and the remarkable high prices for which he 
lets out his rams annually. He bore off nearly all the 
prizes, as usual, this year, at the great Windsor show ; 
and at his annual letting last month, the prices obtain- 
ed and the number let out’ were — than ever be- 
fore. Some of our readers will be surprised when we 
inform them that several rams were let for almost five 
hundred dollars the season; anda large number for over 
half this sum! But of these sheep aud the splendid 
farm I must defer further-notice till another time; also 
the fine Durham cattle, and the:noble Suffolk pate 
and the portable steam engine which we saw at wor 
thrashing, allof which greatly delighted us, as did also 
the al hospitality of these two gentlemen whose 
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polite attentions we shall not soon forget. 


M. B. B. 
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Vermont Sweep Acain.—- We published not long 
since, a letter from Merritt Bincnam, of Vermont, 
on the subject of sheep speculation ; we have since 
received a letter from A. L. Bincuam on the same 
subject, which the crowded state of our columns pre- 
vents us from giving in full. He disclaims selling any 
grade sheep for pure Merinos, and says that sheep ped- 
lars claiming to act as agents for Bincuams, are doing 
this nefarious business, and even one of them has 
claimed to be himself, in person—another his son. 
He says that even western men come to Vermont 
and buy grade sheep and take them off as Merinos 
from their imported flocks. We copy from his letter : 


“I want to have the people of Ohio under- 
stand that all the sheep that are driven to Ohio and 
sold.as Bingham, are not. There are four men now 
in Ohio selling sheep to my knowledge, and are I pre- 
sume, selling under my banner, as I have had letters 
from several gentlemen lately making inquiries, to 
know if I had sold such a man sheep, saying that they 
had bought, and supposed that they were buying Bing- 
ham sheep. I have no sheep in Ohio, no agents sell- 
ingy neither have I ever sold sheep to those sheep 
pediars. Now there are some 2000 sheep that are 
about ready to start for Ohio ; the large mass of them 
are nothing but a medium + are! of grade sheep, 
which undoubtedly will be sold as full bloods.” 

Tn addition to this I have a letter from a friend in 
Vermont, who is in no way connected with this busi- 
ness, who gives me the name of a graceless scamp 
from Vermont, whom I knew as such twenty years 
4g0,— now operating in Ohio in this speculation, of 
whose rascality I have had intimations from various 
quarters within the last few years. 

In view of all these facts, I repeat what I have said 


before. Sheep buyers must look out for themselves. 





Book Notices. 


Tae Fruir Ganven.—In calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of this Book, we ex- 
tract from the Review of that well known Horticul- 
turist, L. F, Atten, in the last number of the Ameri- 
can. Agriculturist. He says : 

“Mr. Barry has written a good book. We say writ- 
ten — because, like too many efforts of this kind, this 
1s not a compilation of the writings of others, solely — 
but an of the entire subjectof fruit culture 
from the seed to the bearing tree, the growing of the 
fruit, picking, and packing for market, éc., &c., in a 
concise, icuous, and plain manner. At this pe- 
riod in the science of pomology, it is difficult for any 
one to write am original treatise on the cultivation of 
fruits or fruit trees. The science of vegetable physiol- 
ogy isin “ye as old as Pliny or king Solomon; and 
wea eries by have been made within the 

‘two centuries @ properties of fruit-beari 
ttees, their habits, and capabilities, we have at the 
present moment'-a mine of exceeding wealth, into 
= the pomologist and vegetable pebsdolsighan only 
pel explore to dig up amet brilliant and valuable 

After speaking of ‘the labors of Prince, Bloodgood, 
Parmentier, Thomas and Cole, he proceeds : 


., All these. works indicate that our public taste is 
rife. with - and aseeking. after both fruit 
es an 2 digee aa wren deme orate 





vation in a matter-of-fact way. With all these varied 
authorities before us, we are now greeted with Mr. 
Barry’s book. The method of his work is somewhat 
new in its treatment of the subject, and we think in 
that particular department, and in that alone, perhaps, 
more valuable than either of its predecessors. Indeed, 
the bulk of his volume is expended on the principles 
and constitution of the fruit tree; its several parts, 
from root to branch, bud, leaf, and flower are analysed, 
dissected, and described minutely ; and the various 
modes of propagation, pruning, planting, and training, 
elaborately examined, and discussed. We cannotsay 
that Mr. Barry has made new discoveries. Yet he has 
introduced some new foreign information relating to 
certain kinds of tree culture, particularly to dwarf fruits, 
a subject now attracting much attention here, as it has 
for many yearsabroad. Soils, manures, orchards, their 
position, and the various minutie attending successful 
fruit-growing are treated of as usual with the other 
books — but with distinctness, good judgment, and 
practical familiarity.” 

This work is beautifully executed, comprising over 
400 pages. Retail price $1.25. Published by Chas. 
Scribner, 145 Nassau street, N. Y. We have a few 
copies on sale. 


~ 





A few words with Correspondents. 


R. J. T., of Ravenna, throws out a word of caution 
in regard to the kind of a ride those persons will get, 
who come to the State Fair on the extra trains; he 
thinks if they are to come in freightcars they had best 
be headed up in barrels and so come free! I notice 
the Superintendent of the C., C. & C. Road intimates 
that the accommodations will not be first class on that 
line. 

Uncte Bex, always good natured, makes too much 
of a personal application of my remarks about our 
poetical correspondents. Bless you. Uncle Ben! I love 
poetry as well as I do my wife, (which is poetry of 
itself;) but I would as soon think of studying divinity 
in a bar-room, as of mounting Pegasus to describe the 
advantages of a straw-cutter! But never fear; “ try 
again.” 

Epvucation. — A valued friend with whom I have 
labored shoulder to shoulder in this glorious cause, lets 
out a few flashes of his noble soul, in a private letter, 
which, taking advantage of, I send him back in print: 

* * * % «It is strange that men seek to make 
the education of children “Pray as it goes” —and 
seek it so eagerly too. It is proper enough, I suppose, 
and perhaps praiseworthy; but my mind inquires, is it 
so that we must first see that the proper development 
of the immortal mind is a source of pecuniary gain, 
before we can realize the magnitude of the: work ? 
God forbid! I am willing to give money and property 
as high a place in society as they in any measure 
merit; but save me from any comparison of them 
with the worth of human intellect properly developed, 
as God designs it should be, while the’ physical form 
through which it acts is in process of development. 

I am disposed to think that the great question to be 
asked is, Can Youth be educated for a life of indus- 
trial and virtuous pursuits? Can ati be educated 
thus? Then—How can iv Be pone! Notin the 
withering, utilitarian spirit of the age: “ What will it 
cost?” “ What will it cost!” Cost, tomake a fiend 
an angel of light? Cost to lead an infant darling up 
the “shining way” through the realms of science, 
religion, truth, up toits great Creator? Cost, measured 
by the representative of human ind ! Cost in 
Moxey! Ah how it sickens the heart! Whatdoesit 
cost to fit a youth for scientific manslaughter} $560 





ae vende I’llsay no more. * * * * # 


lome School, Sept. 1851. Ww. T.” 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


[From the Cincinnati Commercial. 
Fall Management of Flowering Plauts. 








Ornamental flowering plants cannot be brought to 
a state of perfection unless they ere situated where 
they can have the advantage of a free and pure circu- 
lation of air, and a sufficiency of sun and light. Sep- 
tember floral amateurs will find a sufficient quantity of 
work among their flowers to while away a few min- 
utes each morning and evening before and after busi- 
ness hours. Potting, re-potting, and taking plants 
from the ground, will be a part of the work which 
should be attended to. ‘Those who have the manage- 
ment of tender plants, and who are desirous of keep- 
ing them in a neat and healthy condition, should be 
very particular in having them properly attended to 
previous to removing them from their present location 
to that of the parlor or sitting room, where they are 
to remain until next spring. Injudicious treatment is 
detrimental to the well being of anything, and very 
especially to delicate parlor plants, and in consequence 
the floral amateur cannot be too careful in regard toa 
proper system of treatment. 

I am satisfied that there are many persons who sup- 
pose that a similar treatment is requisite for almost 
every variety of plants, but to such i will say, you are 
in error; reason should dictate to any person of com- 
mon understanding, that those plants which are decid- 
uous, require a different treatment during the absence 
of their foilage, from such as retain their leaves.— 
Plants with large roots are very different from those 
that have fine hair-like ones—the former will with- 
stand the drought much longer than the latter. Aqua- 
tic plants require very different treatment from those 
of mountainous origin. The Cactus, during winter, 
requires but little water, while many other plants 
should receive their regular supplies, for instance the 
Calla, which is benefitted by standing in water.— 
These variations should be thoroughly investigated by 
those who have the management of plants, as happy 
and beneficial results will follow. 

Hyacintus.—Leave the crown of the bulb even 
with the surface of the soil; compost, three parts 
loam, two parts leaf-mould, one part sand.and one part 
manure; pots six inches in diameter are of proper di- 
mensions for the Hyacinth. 

Tuxirs anp Narcissus.—Compost and pots same 





as for the Hyacinth; the bulbs of the. latter two must 
be inserted two inches below the surface of the soil. 


The following plants should be re-potted immediately, 
viz: 


Catta.—In re-potting the Calla the roots should 
be entirely divested of the old soil; and should there 
be any offsets around the parent plant, have them ta- 
ken off and potted in small pots; compost, three parts 
loam, one part leaf-mould, one sand and one manure. 

Grranium.—To keep the Geranium luxuriantly, re- 
quires some attention. At this re-potting the wood 
of this year’s growth should be cut to within one or 
two joints of the wood of last year, which will cause 
the plant to throw out new branches from the remain- 
ing two joints of this year’s wood, and in consequence 
the plant will not grow so high and unsightly as if al- 
lowed to remain unpruned; the plant will form a neat 
bushy top and’ will produce much finer flowers. The 
Geranium is very ornamental while in bloom, and will 
well repay for any trouble the amateur may incur du- 
ring the absence of its time of blooming. After these 
plants are properly pruned, they should be taken out 


of the pots that mow contain them. Divest them of 


about two-thirds of the old soil, and them into 
as small pots as’the nature of the case will admit of; 


they always do best in small pots during winter.— 











Compost three parts loam, one sand, one manure, and 
one leaf’ mould. 

AcapanTuus UMBELLATUS.—This gigantic and beau- 
tiful species of ornamental flowering plant is the ad- 
miration of all lovers of Flora who have had the plea- 
sure of seeing its brilliant blue liliaceous flowers, 
which it produces in great abundance when properly 
taken care of. The Agapanthus has very large roots, 
and in consequence requires large pots, so that the 
roots may have plenty of freedom, otherwise they wil] 
not flower to perfection. Divest the plant of as much 
of the soil as possible. Compost four parts loam, one 
leaf mould, one manure and one sand. 

From the middle to the last of September, is the 
proper time to re-pot the following, viz: Verbenia— 
These beautiful little creepers should be taken care 
of, as they delight us through the entire spring, sum. 
mer and autumn, with their elegant, bright and vari- 
ously colored blossoms—compost two parts loam, two 
leaf. mould and one sand... C is Seboldii—con- 
post four parts loam, one sand, and .one manure. 
Fuchsia, or Ladies’ Ear mpost one part loam, 
one sand and two leaf mould. Cineraria—compost 
three parts loam, one leaf mould, one manure and one 
sand. Linum um—The Linum flowers during 
winter—consequently is very desirable. The flowers 
are of a beautiful bright yellow color. Compost two 
parts loam, one leaf mould and one sand. Cleroden- 
dron Fragrans Multiplex, frequently known by the 
name of Volkameria Japonica—compost three parts 
loam, one leaf mould, one sand, and one manure. 
Aloysa Cytridora, or Verbena—compost 
two parts loam, two leaf mould and one sand. Ner- 
um (Oleander)—compost three parts loam, one lesf 
mould, one sand and one manure. Rosa, the rose. 
Any of these plants that have been growing in pots 
during the summer, should be re-potted by the last of 
September; and such ‘as have been growing in the 
garden should be lifted and potted by the first of Oc- 
tober. In lifting plants from the ground, care should 
be taken that the roots are not mutilated, or if they 
be, have such cut off before potting; and it is best to 
allow as much soil to adhere to the roots as possible. 
Compost, equal parts of loam, sand and manure. If 
a little leaf mould be added, it would be beneficial. 

THomas Seren. 





The Proper Time for Pruning. j 

A correspondent makes some inquiries relative to 
the proper time for pruning apple trees, and remarks 
it has been the general practice to prune in the spring. 
Very small limbs may be oat 3 cut off at any season 
whenerer it is convenient; and when the trees have 
proper care and attention, it will seldom be necessary 
to remove any large limbs. But there are many trees 
which have been sadly neglected, and large, decaying 
and profitless limbs should now be removed from 
them; and where this is necessary, the fall is a more 
suitable time than the spring, for the reason that the 
wounds made in autum will remain dry and eound for 
years, and until the bark closes over them, while 
wounds made in spring turn black and decay, leaving 
holes which frequently ruin the tree. Mr. Cole, the 
author of the American Fruit Book, prefers wore 
November, or even December, to the spring, which he 
says is the worst season. . “Thirty-two years so 
September,” he remarks, “ we cut a very large bran 
from an apple tree, on account of injury by ® gale 
The tree was old, and it has never healed over; a 
is now sound, and almost as hard as horn, and the 
perfectly sound around it,. A few years before ‘ 
after, large limbs were cut from the same sda tet 
spring; and where they were cut off the tree : 








ted, so that a quart measure may be put into the carr 
ties.’—Maine Farmer. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








Letters from the Editress. 


London Soirees and Social Entertainments—Reform 
Movements— Visit to the Howitts—A Rural Pic Nic. 


Dear Reavers: Since I first landed in this coun- 
try, | have been interested in seeing how much more 
reliance is here placed upon social gatherings and en- 
tertainments as an aid to any cause or movement that 
was agitating the public mind, than in our own coun- 
try; and it has occurred to me that it might be well 
for us to learn a lesson from our neighbors in this 
thing, for though organizations and public meetings 
will accomplish much, yet much remains to be effec- 
ted by private individual effort, and in gatherings or 
parties of this kind where a few friends of any cause, 
(and others whom it is deemed desirable to interest,) 
are collected together, and perfect freedom is allow- 
ed, there is a choice opportunity of reaching the heart 
in a manner often the most effective. Sympathy, 
counsel and encouragement can thus be mutually giv- 
en, and the hearts and hands of the fainting strength- 
ened, and oftimes the hesitating are encouraged to 
take decided ground as advocates and supporters of 
the enterprise. 

Scarcely an enterprise here seems to move without 
them; there have been “ exhibition” entertainments 
almost without number, and even the Agriculturists 
have had their dinner; the Peace Congress, and the 
Anti-Slavery and Temperance Societies, and the lit- 
erary and scientific associations have all had their so- 
cial “ soirees” more or less frequently. Those which 
we have attended have usually been ia the evening, 
and generally at some commodious dwelling house, 
and the object of the party has been distinctly stated 
in the invitation, so that each guest should feel some 
individual responsibility in maintaining the interest; 
and s es, recitations of poetry and music have oc- 
cupied a portion of the time, thus preventing the con- 
versation from degenerating into gossip or scandal, 
while they enhanced the interest and directly promo- 
ted the object in view. 

But you will be interested to learn more particu- 
larly about these pleasant gatherings, and I will not 
refrain from telling you, but first let me suggest that 
until the Americans are ready to adopt the English 
custom of furnishing their tables plainly, it will be 
useless, or worse than useless, to attempt to make 

m common in our country, for custom with us pre- 
scribes so great a variety of rich dishes, that the great 
expense, not to mention the injury to health, would 
be sufficient to prevent it, while here the entertain- 


ng ne ad very simple, and hence the expense 





ing, while none. expect or desire more, and 
none feel that they have the questionable compliment 
paid them of having it supposed that the gratification 
co > was to them therchief attraction of the 
The first that we attended was a soiree of the “ So- 
ciety of Arts.” The object of the society is princi- 
pally to aid and encourage inventions or discoveries 
connected with the arts or sciences, and the design of 
Pome earring make the’ foreigners who are 
now here; acquainted with each other, and with the 
scientific men of this country. The society’s rooms 
Were decorated with paintings and sculpture, and a 
Apartment below was filled with models of new 
ingenious inventions, &c., &c. Tables were 
with bread and butter, and sweetened biscuit, 
and'tea and wae —_ a ese = in an- 
was 
be hs : provided for those 


HL 





we were here enabled to form, will always make the 
evening a pleasant one in our recollections. 

Joseph and Hannah Sturge, whose untiring labors 
in behalf of the Anti-Slavery and Peace movements, 
have rendered their names familiar as household words 
to many in our own country as well as England, have 
given a number cf these parties. The first which we 
attended was in connexion with the anniversary of 
the “ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.”— 
There were about a hundred guests, among whom 
were a number of members of Parliament, ministers 
of the Gospel, and other influential persons. As ma- 
ny present belonged to the Society of “ Friends,” the 
company both assembled and dispersed at an early 
hour. A table was spread in another apartment and 
furnished with tea and coffee, bread ready sliced and 
buttered, after the English custom, plain cake and 
fresh fruit, and couples or groups resorted thither at 
any time of the evening that they chose, and a waiter 
was always ready to supply their wants. The princi- 
pel topics discussed were slavery as it exists in the 

nited States and the Spanish Colonies, and the 
means of its abolition; also the condition of the eman- 
cipated negroes in the British West India Islands, and 
the fugitives in Canada. Remarks were also made 
against the use of slave grown products, &c., and as 
Americans we could but deeply feel the keen rebukes 
which were so unsparingly administered to our coun- 
try, and the disgrace which attached to us in the eyes 
of England, for the existence and support of this 
“ peculiar institution ” among us. 

Among the soirees connected with the Peace Con- 
gg I will only mention two. One was given by 

r. Hindley, the President of the Peace Society. The 
company here was smaller, and as would be expected 
from his position as a wealthy manufacturer and mem- 
ber of Parliament, was more largely composed of the 
“ fashionables,” and the tables were more richly fur- 
nished than at our Quaker friend Sturge’s, yet here 
the entertainment was very simple compared with 
what would have been furnished in our country, the 
guests were scattered in groups through the rooms, 
and the evening was mostly spent in free and cheer- 
ful conversation. 

The second was given by the English to the foreign 
delegates to the “ Peace Congress,” and the generous 
hospitality evinced by this reception, was certainly an 
honor to the nation. A large and elegant suite of 
apartments known as “ Willis’ Rooms,” were secured 
and appropriately decorated for the occasion, and no 
pains were spared to render the welcome in all re- 
spects a pleasing one to the numerous foreign visitors, 
and such it certainly was. A few brief and spirited 
speeches were made in the course of the evening, in 
English, French and German, and music from a select 
band often stirred our hearts with its rich strains, yet 
it was wisely judged that the cause would be best pro- 
moted, and the interest enhanced at this final enter- 
tainment, by devoting the time principally to forming 
acquaintances and cementing friendships among those 
who were so soon to separate, andif I may judge from 
my own experience, the evening was most pleasantly 
and profitably spent in this manner. 

But after a day’s labor at sight seeing in the city, 
the evening soiree at the rural residence of Mr. Alex- 
ander in the suburbs of London, was perhaps the most 
agreeable. My ideal of a true “ English home,” 
where pecuniary resources are abundant, was more 
nearly met here than any where else I have visited. 
The evening was mostly passed in the parlors, and 
here slavery was pals the principal theme. Of 
course our country di preter Saw castigation 
— indeed, this must be at nearly every gath- 
ering in this country. One or two fugitive slaves 
from our country were present and related thei 
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ferings, and the fugitive slave law was fully discussed. 
But we were too highly pleased with our host and his 
charming family residence and grounds, to leave them 
with a single glance, and so accepted their urgent in- 
Vitation to remain till the following day. 

In the home of intelligent, re ed. and educated 
“ Friends,” who have traveled extensively, and have 
ample means at their disposal, we should expect just 
such a home as we here found. Within doors, well 
filled libraries, cases of stuffed birds, and tropical 
fruits and flowers in wax, shells, geological and botan- 
ical collections, paintings, sculpture, and a beautiful 
conservatory of rare plants, were exceedingly attrac- 
tive; and out of doors there were the choice breeds of 
poultry, the pet horses, cows and pigs to examine and 
admire; then there was fresh “ Alderney” milk to be 
drank, cherries, currants, gooseberries, (which, by the 
bye, are superior to ours at home, not being liable to 
mildew,) raspberries and strawberries, large and lus- 
cious, to be picked and eaten directly from.the trees 
and bushes, and the beauties of many a winding path 
to be explored among the shrubbery and flowers by 
the banks of the stream, or under the noble trees. 

Some things which gave a charm to the landscape 
here, we could not have at home. The rich velvet 
lawns and the beautiful green of the shrubbery which 
in this mild and moist climate are so admirable, could 
not at this season of the year be produced in our coun- 
try, but we might give more attention to high cultiva- 
tion and the introduction of more evergreens, and a 
greater variety of plants and flowers, and especially 
shade trees. The “weeping ash,” which here is 
abundant and very graceful and beautiful, I hope to 
see introduced into our country, and if the English 
ivy will not bear our frost or sun, let our native ivy be 
more cultivated over the fences, the arbors and the 
rocks. It is sometimes introduced here with excel- 
lent effect, and nothing more than vines seem to add 
grace and beauty to a garden. The naturalness of 
arrangement and consequent ever charming beauty 
of the scenery, was admirable. But I have strangely 
digressed from my subject. Excuse me, and pare: as 
I should love it, I will wander no further, but pass to 
tell you what a delightful evening we spent amon 
the birds and flowers in the society of William an 
Mary Howitt. 

Not one of you probably has failed to make their 
acquaintance years ago, for her simple moral tales 
and poetry have been so popular among the children, 
and their notes of tgtel, teatalétions from Fredrika 
Bremer, and their “ Journal,” have interested so many 
of the older ones among us, that I doubt whether even 
in her own country she has so many friends and ad- 
mirers as with us; and you are all anxious to know 
whether in the midst of her family, and presiding at 
the social board, she is still the person you would ex- 
pect from her writings. Well, had you been with me, 
you would not have been disappointed. She is about 
middle age, and rather above medium height, and her 
whole appearance is dignified, intelligent and attrac- 
tive. She is affable in society, and evidently quite 
the idol of the circle in which she moves, while her 
literary labors still occupy the most of her time. Her 
husband is evidently quite her senior in age, and from 
his rank in the literary world, and the unity of their 
pursuits, seems very appropriately her partner, while 
the four choice olive plants about the table give prom- 
ise of being all their parents could desire. The eldest 
daughter is studying painting as a -profession, and the 
fruits of her genious were hung in the room, winning 
admiration from all. Mrs. H. manifested deep in- 
terest in whatever concerned our country, especially 
in the movements for enlarging the sphere of occupa- 
tions for women, deploring the still greater need of 
such efforts in her own country, and expressing the 


hope that England would imitate the example of its 
American sister in this matter. 

But I must not omit a short account of the sylvan 
pic-ni¢ of the Olive Leaf Societies in the Anerly tea 
gardens, a few miles from London. Probably most of 
you know that in connexion with the Peace Societies, 
the ladies in many. parts have formed societies to aid 
by sewing, or in other ways, in raising funds for the 
dissemination of peace principles, mostly small 
tracts called Olive Leaves, which are circulated in 
America and through many parts of Europe. Many 
of these “ Olive Leaf Societies ” in our country and 
England, and a few from the Continent, have this 
year sent the products of their needles here for the 
Olive Leaf Bazaar, which continued during three days 
of the week after the Congress, and realized a con- 
siderable amount from the sale. At the close of the 
Bazaar, the numerous delegates from these societies, 
with their gentlemen friends, held a parting pic-nic at 
the beautiful grove above mentioned. ; 

A portion of these grounds are finely planned with 
winding paths, dense masses of trees and shrubbery, 
and tents, rustic arbors, seats and tables where one 
would least think of meeting them, while other parts 
are left in the wild luxuriance of primitive nature.— 
Two or three of us who were over wearied from sight 
seeing, and scarcely able to endure the fatigue of a 
long ramble, mounted donkeys, which were in readi- 
ness, and with the others who were on foot, we spent 
two or three hours delightfully in wandering through 
the wild intricate paths of this beautiful forest, and 
then at a set hour we all assembled, about fifty in 
number, in a large pleasent tent, and sat down to tea: 
and now, readers, what do you think of such an enter- 
tainmentt Tea, coffee, bread ready sliced and butter- 
ed, one kind of plain cake, and no preserves. It was 
certainly preferable to your over filled tables, if you 
only think so, and I am sure you will. And let me 
say just here, that in all the families where I have ta- 
ken tea, and in all the social gatherings and soirees | 
have attended in different parts of this country and in 
France, I have found that even though wine was oft- 
en not banished from the dinner table,’as I am glad to 
know it is almost entirely in our own land, yet the 
tea table was invariably furnished with perfect sim- 
plicity. We hope yet to find itso in our country. 

After tea, we listened to recitations by the young 
ladies, of some of the first productions of our English 
and American poets, and to vocal music of a very big 
order, interspersed with conversation and short speech- 
es, and at an early hour of the evening we bade each 
other good bye with many expressions of pleasure and 
good will, and stepping aboard the rail-cars, were 
whirled swiftly away to our widely separated homes. 
But I must close this long and rambling letter. Be- 
fore you read it, we shall probably have“again reached 
our thrice beloved country, and be on our way to greet 
you all at the Ohio State Fair. Our passage is eng@- 
ged in the steamship Niagara, which isto sail for New 
York on the 30th of this month. 

Ever yours, J. C. B. 


London, Aug. 15, 1851. 





Green Corn for Winter Use. 


Green corn may be preserved in the following man- 
ner: Pluck.the ears of green corn when fit for ee 
ing, strip off the husks, and throw the ears into a k : 
tle of boiling water; leave them in unti] the prt 
boils over them, when: they must be taken out; ent 
off the corn by running the of a fork no roo 
base of the grain, holding the ear with one end og 
the breast; this is more expeditious, and saves al 4 
grain, including the heartor germ, which is the swe 





est part. Put it away upon cloth screens.—Ez. 
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The Cultivator Girls and the State Fair. 
My Dear Cuttivator Grats :—I want to talk to 
all a little this morning about the Great State 
air. How many of you are going to Columbus? 
All I hope that can consistently with other duties. I 
can’t go, and I'want you to go to see, to hear, to feel, 
and to think, and when you get home, write to your 
county papers, and each one of you tell what you have 
seen, heard, felt, and thought, and then we who have 
been obliged to stay at home, will be benefitted by 
your experience. 

When you get there don’t devote all your time 
looking at the pretty things that may be brought in — 
for though I wish you to see them all, I wish you also 
to see some other things that women don’t always 
take an interest in. See the machinery—the new 
inventions —look at the engines, the reapers, the 
pumps, the plows. Do you inquire what I wish you to 
do this fort? That you may talk with your fathers and 
brothers and husbands when you get home, and make 
them feel that you did really learn something. It is 
high time women learned something of mechanism ; 
enough at least to understand the common conversa- 
tions of the day. For I don’t believe now that half 
the women in Ohio know the difference between a 
shaft and a gudgeon, a master-wheel and a pinion, a 
piston rod and cylinder. You may think it all unne- 
cessary for you to know these things —but have you 
ever reflected how much you might be losing by not 
knowing them. There is not one among you but has 
some mechanical power and ingenuity. If yeu were 
to turn your attention to mechanics a very little, how 
many times you might benefit yourselves, do some 
little turn about the house, yard or garden, to make 
things comfortable, that might remain undone for years, 
if lefttomen. We might, if we would endeavor to 
inform ourselves on such subjects, contrive machines 
to simplify and make easier our own work. 

Who should be able to draft a pattern for a cooking 
stove as well as the woman who has all her life-long 
got to use it—-or get up a washing machine, or an 
ironing apparatus, a churn, or cheese press? Wh 
should not a woman’s brain be able to contrive a deli- 
cate watch, or chain, or a mantel clock, or a beautiful 
work-box, or her own shoes and gaiters, make her 
own combs, as well as her gowns and caps! Girls 
have the bump of constructiveness as well as boys at 
birth; and I do not believe it ever was intended to be 
rolled in a napkin any more than any other talent. I 
have no patience with that kind of fastidiousness 
(some would call it delicacy and refinement I suppose) 
which inclines some girls to affect an entire ignorance 
of all out-door operations— nor with that kind of man- 
liness which thinks it beneath its greatness to under- 
stand the in-door interest and necessities. The inter- 
ests of a family are too closely blended to have any 
precise line of distinction drawn between the sexes — 
tnd if the women feel no interest out-doors, and the 
men no interest in the house, there will be but little 
ommingling of heart and soul in the family. The 
man will read his newspaper in one corner to himself, 
and the wife will make the shirt or darn the stockings 
in the other, and the children will be losers to an 
amount that no figures can calculate. For they will 
lose the father’s counsel and experience, and the mo- 
ther’s earnest thought and inquiry; and all the infor- 
mation that the free and social interchange of interest 
= feeling would naturally bring out. If we must 

ve in the same houses, on the same farms, sit at the 
‘ime tables and firesides, we cannot understand too 
intimately eace other’s cares, duties and relations — 
— the better we understand each the more 
ae we each be to the other in the right 





will be no injury to a man in any condition of life to 
know how to make his own bed, and to call all the 
articles about it by right names, or to be able to cook 
his own dinner if necessity requires it, or to sew a 
button on, or a patch on his own pantaloons. Neither 
will it hurt a woman to saw a stick of wood, fit a hoop 
upon a wagh-tub, harness and drive a horse, or doa 
great many other things of the like kind, which we 
often now have to call upon others to do for us while 
we stand and look on. 

But go to the Fair. Don’t trouble your minds 
about your dress. The plainest and simplest is always 
most beautiful upon young folks. The less gewgaws 
and fancy trimmings you have, the more like good, 
substantial women you will look. You who have the 
gewgaws and trimmings, wear them, if you’ll feel any 

etter in them. I only intend my advice for those 
who have not time, means, nor opportunity to get them, 
and ought not to give themselves one uneasy, or hur- 
ried moment about it. 

Hoping I shall hear from very many of my dear 
Nieces, I am sti 1, Aunt Fanny. 

Mount Airy, Sept. 7, 1851. 

Nore.—l! hope the Ladies will heed Aunt Fanny's advice in regard 
to dress for the Fair. I have eeen the need of it heretofore. Batter- 
fly robes‘and white panti-s have a doleful look in case of a shower or 
other possible contingency. Tue Cor. 





Letter to the Girls--- From Aunt Patience. 


Lonpon, Aug. 8, 1851. 

Dear ANNIE AND ALL THE NiEces :— When fF last 
wrote you, I did not think that I should so soon address 
you from this metropolis of the world; for such it has 
now become. I wish it were in my power to convey 
to you my impressions on first entering London, taking 
in the quaint old buildings that greet you at the en- 
trance with their queer red chimneys, looking for all 
the world like red earthen jars, the old appearance of 
the tiled roofs half moss-grown, then the sight in per- 
spective of long rows of stately buildings, and in the 
distance the Old Abbey of Westminster and the New 
Palace of Wesminster — but above all the tide of hu- 
man life pouring through every avenue, which made it 
seem as though personal identity was hardly to be 
hoped for in the midst of such a populace. More than 
this, who would hope to make a distinct impression, to 
be known and appreaciated in the midst of such a 
mass of human life? But among all the wonders of 
Providence, we find this predominating, that no soul, 
however humble, can be lost amid the universe of 
matter, nor can its identity be swallowed up even by 
the glory of angels — much less by mortals whose ta- 
bernacle is still like our own, in the flesh: And’so, 
here I am, even in Loadon, your identical friend, look- 
ing for, thinking of, and loving you and your interests 
just as fervently as when in my humble home in your 
midst. When I went into that great crystal palace, 
whose immense, but delicate structure made one think 
of all the old fairy tales that have been devised for the 
amusement of credulous children, my first thought was 
of you. How I wished you were all with me to gaze 
on that pure crystal fountain with its rainbow radiance, 
or the meeting there of the ends of the earth as was 
first tokened by seeing in the distance the palms of 
the east and the elms of England in close proximity, 
while rare exotics were blooming in the midst of native 
flowers in beautiful harmony. 

Then when I looked on those speaking forms of 
marble, wrought into such classic beauty by the hand 
of Art, how I wished that you, with your refined tastes 
and cultivated sentiments, might with me have studied 
the productions of these masters as we walked th: 
the transept. Here we would have smiled at 





“charge of all those cares, duties and relations. It 


“ Jealousy of Oberon; ” then we would have criticised 
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not unmingled with profit, was suggested to me as | 
noticed the wooden toys sent from ce and Swit- 
zerland. Beautiful gothic temples, imitations of Cath- 
edrals, besides carvings of animals and other matters 
of childish interest, in some soft wood, capable of re- 
ceiving a smooth finish by the knife, might often be 
produced by merely taking a print and inferring the 
cubic form from the superfice. They might whittle to 
their hearts’ content, and at the same time be directing 
their attention to architecture, and forming tastes that 
would be valuable to them in after life. Mimic bridges 
might be got up by some of the little architects that 
would form pretty ornaments for Mother’s sitting-room, 
mantle-piece, and a convenient deposit for Mary's 
mosses and shells. 
You see I have passed by all the: pomp and grandeur 
of the great palace, the show of silks, the glitter of 
jewelry, and even the magnificence of royal cabinets, 
to talk about the simple embellishments of your homes. 
Do not think that I by any means-overlooked these, 
but I knew that your friend, the Editress, was arrang- 
ing all for your enjoyment, and I felt in the midst of 
this splendor to say : 
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that Ariel, who with all the beauty and grace of an 
imaginary angel, still lacks that expression of power 
which we instinctively feel should belong to a spirit 
without infirmity. e would have gazed Iobg on that 
master conception wrought out in the form of a mighty 
arch-angel fallen, whispering words of cunning seduc- 
tion in the ears of the sleeping mother of oer race, for 
it is a work truly sublime both in conception and exe- 
cution. But not to dwel]l:too long in this charmed re- 
gion, peopled with nymphs, graces, conceits and mon- 
sters, we would have turned away after one glance of 
agony at that historic marble where the indignant 
Virginius raises the knife wet with the blood of his 
own daughter whom he chose to slay in her purity 
rather than deliver her over to the brutal lust of the 
perjured Claudius—and then we would have gazed to- 
gether on the display of a world’s industrial products. 

How many things attracted my eye; and I mentally 
wished for the presence of some one of my dear nieces 
that I might whisper to her, Try and imitate this and 
it will add another grace to yourbomes. There were 
“tidies” in crotchet-work, representing vines and clus- 
ters of fruit which I was sure some of you could imi- 



























tate ; there was rich embroidery in Berlin wool, that 
might be even surpassed by your taste ; but in the ar- 
tistic department I saw a few things peculiarly beauti- 
ful, and as I have seen in Mary’s paper-cutting a fore- 
shadowing of something of the kind, I shall describe 
them for her especial benefit, hoping, however, that all 
will feel that I would not make the favor exclusive. 
The first that I noticed was a beautiful representation 
of an oak produced by carefully cutting, in white pa- 
per, the trunk and limbs, and glueing them upon a 
dark ground. Then white paper was cut to resemble 
leaves and arranged over these to produce the effect of 
foliage, not flatly fastened on, but representing mosses 
in strong relief. This might have been glued, or even 
fastened on with needle and thread. Framed under 
glass the effect was very pretty. Near this, and cut 
and arranged in the same manner, but of different 
colors, a still more happy effect was produced. The 
dark color of the trunk ant limbs was made to contrast 
beautifully with the green leaves and white ground, 
and the effect was more in harmony with nature than 
any painted tree that I ever saw. Carrying out the 
design still further, there were beautiful landscapes 
formed in a similar manner. One piece of this design 
seemed to be mainly filled up with mosses and lichens, 
the last, when nicely dried, giving a fine shade in the 
foundation of some of the trees. A little practice 
must, I am sure, enable some of the nieces to produce 
beautiful specimens of this kind at a very trifling ex- 
nse. 
Another pretty thing that I saw was in hair work. 

It seemed to be formed into wreaths and other pretty 
devices by using uncolored glue, so that after being 
combed out perfectly flat and covered with the adhe- 
sive preparation it could be cut into leaves or any thing 
else desired. These hair wreaths form very desirable 
family remembrances, and those that. have the leisure 
to arrange such souvenirs can contribute in this way 
both to the ornament and interest of their homes. I 
saw one of these little boquets in which was mingled 
a lock from the head of Sir Robert Peel, and the flax- 
en curls shred from the head of infant royalty. The 
flowers are arranged so that they can be attached to 
paper and framed, and thus they can be preserved for 
ages. I have seen in America specimens of flower 
work in hair, but not designed for framing. This 
struck me as being much more cheaply done, and at 


the same, time specimens might be more carefully pre- 
served. Long dark hair forms the stems and leaves 
beautifully, while shades of lighter hue can be wrought 


into flowers of any desired pattern. 





“Happy, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She who makes the bumblest hearth 
Lovelier but to one on earth.” 


Affectionately your Aunt Patience. 







all 


Sramiess Bacs.—We received recently from Mat- 
thew O’Connell, of Laporte, Lorain county, Ohio, a 
specimen of seamless bags, intended for grain sacks, 
&c. Mr. O’C. has commenced the manufacture of 
this article, and gets up a good sack, out of whole cloth, 


Hyproratuic Encyctorevia.— We are indebted 
to the kindness of Fowlers & Wells, New York, for 
the first and second numbers of this serial, containing 
a digest of instruction in i hati a and Hygeine. 
Like other works from this house it is well executed 
and illustrated. To be completed in eight number, 
120 pages each, at 25 cents per number. 


































A LARGE SALE OF CATTLE, HOGS & CORN 
AT AUCTION. 


TRE personal infirmity under which I have labored for years, 
having increased to such an extent as to render me no longer able 
t attention to my business that it requires, I have deter- 
residence in Pickaway county, 0 

r part of my 
ly of the following, 






to give 
med to offer at public sale at my 
THURSDAY, the second day of October next, the 
out dove personal property, consisting princi 

to wit: 

250 head of feeding Cattle, extra, 

100 head of oot oe including some 40 or 50 head of cows 
and heifers, amongst which are several thorough bred Du- 
hams. 

8 yoke of large Oxen. 

500 head of first rate feeding Hogs. 

Wop eoveniot bofmi:t d lots adjacent, etc. 
acres of Corn; tee 

Sale to commence at 10.0’elock. Terms made known on dsy of 
sale. 

I also offer at private sale two small but valuable farms, the on¢ 
situated three miles south of inthe Pickaway Plains, and 
immediately on the Columbus and Chillicothe turnpike road, wet 
side, and containing 177 acres of land. The other situated half 
mile below, also on the same e, east side, and containing about 
200 acres of land. Also to rent, a mot i acres, nearly all im- 
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Ecrariplteand varaag tke the Sl sre, ot be 
the turn runn Cy bs a 
thereon one anda halt WM. RENICK. 
Mt, Oval, near Circleville, Sept. 15, 1851. z 
FINE FOWLS. 50, 
West and South 





HE subscribers are now prepared to supply the 
} 4 with the purest and finest breeds "fowls of the following vari 
ties: Royal Cochin China; Cochin China; Red Dominique + 
bi ve 8 anal Guilderland , be oe Spanish ; ye opie o 
Poland ; tams, a variety of other 
will have a collection of Fowls at the Ohio State Fair, to which they 
direct the attention of those interested, 


iawn to. Address, 
Orders by mail, post psid. will be promuptty attended tT ity 


SEs 











A pleasant employment for the boys’ leisure hours, 


John Melendy, Cincinnati, Ohio; or 
post office, Hamilton county, Ohio.  MELENDY & JASPER 


Sept. 15, 1851. 
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PUBLIC SALE OF FINE SHEEP. 


Tse subscriber will sell at auction Nod gs Luray, on the 
nationa! road, 22 miles east of Columbus, Ohio, on useney. the 
3th day of September, 1851, 1800 fine Ewes and 200 superior Bucks. 
The fleece from 300 of the Ewes was graded this season by H. Bian- 
chard & Co., of Kinderhook, N. Y., and he certifies the grades as 
follows, viz : 263 Ibs. super super, 229 Ibs. super, 197 lbs. extra, 71 
eS Sone, No 1 Si , H. Blanch & Co. The balance 
of the Ewes will grade equal to those that have been graded by Blan. 
chard. A ortion of the Bucks are from the flock of Sam- 
ashin county, Pa,, and his home clip of 1850 
greded as follows, viz: 1107 Ibs. super super, 418 Ibs. super, 138 lbs. 
extra. Signed H. Blanchard & Co. (See Mesars. B. & Co.'s letter 
below.) Tne Bucke’ fleeces were in the grade of 1850. 
There will be a credit given to the firet of June, 1852, aad the wool 
well handled, will be received at Newark, in payment, at 60 cents per 
lb. if the purchaser wishes to make that arrangement at the time of 
sale. 


[2xtract from H. Blanchard & Co.'s letter.} 

“We enclose the grading of Mr. Samuel Patterson's home clip for 
1950, and doubt not but thet the clip of 1851, now in our ion, 
isoqually good. Itis the finest best clip of woul we have ever 
handled, or notin our depot, and we think that we have had some 
of the best in the. United States ” 

Sale will commence at 10.0’clock, A. M., where due attendance will 
be lang by TTHEW M’KEEVER. 

1. 


THE VERMONT MORGAN. 
THs beautiful and valuable horse has lately been introduced here 
by A. L. Bingham, Esq., Vermont. is the purest blooded 
Morgan horse now in the State. He was foaled in Huntington, Vt., 
on the 20th day of June, 1846; was ; he by 
Beg of 
or- 


the | Mi ned and meiied by Jone i 
i or ow organ, 
ih, aif brother of Put 
ipse, raiced at Poughkeepsie, 


Randolph, Vt. His dam was sired by a half 
gan; his grand damt by American 
N.Y. 

Vermont Morgan will be kept for fall service at my stable on Broad 
street, north side, near Eighth street. 
C. H. GOS88, Agent. 


& 
e 
%¢ 


gh 

Terms by agreement. 

Rererences.—Blake & Williams, rorya Front street; J. 
Simmonton, Buckeye House; J. L. Gill, Esq.; H. Reed, Esq.; and 
Col. Harris, Cultivator office, 

Columbus, Sept. 15, 1851. 


PATENT WIRE FENCE. 
FO farms and division fences, with iron vosts—price from $1.50 
to $175 per rod. The fence has none of the objections urged 
against long panels of fence, these b.:ing ouly 12 feet each, and rods 
of one-quarter inch diameter. Also ornamental iron railings, trom 
30 cents to $2 per ioot. EMERY & CO., 
Sept. 1. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


DORKING FOWLS. 
THE subscriber has for sale some fine spring chickens of his cele- 
brated breed of kled Derkings, warranted pure, and now 
ready for delivery. will be cooped and forwarded trom De- 
troit in any manner directed, for $3 per pair. Orders by mail with 
remittances sddressed James Dougall, (Windsor.) Detroit, will be 


promptly attended to. JAMES DOUGALL. 
Windeor, C. W., opposite Detroit, Sept. 1, 1851. 


ONE HUNDRED SAXONY EWES FOR SALE. 
LSO, a few BUCKS ly from the best flocks in Duchess 
county, N. Y. Communiestious addressed to Washington C. H., 


Fa a Ohio, promptly answered. 
1, 185 4t CORNELIUS THOMPSON. 
FR AND ORN 


UIT AMENTAL TREES. 
GETY & ELLIOTT, Cleveland, Ohio, have for sale the coming 
fall a large and choice collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


; os all the new and rare fruits, all the new 

= esteemed Deciduous be Paes Kopeees a Ever- 
sming Hardy Roses, ¢ so plants, Dwarf Pears, one, 
two and three years old, Dwarf pples, and )warf Cherries. Ever- 
for Hedges, by the hund or th d, Osage Orange planta 


or thoueand. 
We shall have catalogues ready by about the tenth of Septembes, 
and will send to all t paid licants, 

seh iots ee 


WHEAT. 
‘hite Chaff Bear‘ed, White Flint, White 
am, and Mediterranean Wheats for seed. We 
selected it whilein the field, and ae i Tage and Lee ened ; 

limited quantity o' new a cele- 
Wheat has eet tons reccived by us. On deep rich dalle 1 
























For sale GIRTY & ELLIOTT, 
_Sept. 2, 1851. Agricultural Warehouse, Cleveland. 
FOR SALE. 





two yes » from the bud ; 

0 ; 5,000 Cherries ; 000 Dwarf Pears—ceck 
Odinaa, Pree esteemed varieties, and of large size. Also, 
ec sgsig—e ome + 00 *dpegaemecanidee 
10 spe sanigjach caved Maple seediings of one year’s wth; 
‘ppl Fe will be sold in large or quanti- 





terms. 
and West, 





should send their orders 

October or 

will be sent to 
PULLEN. 








EMERY & CO.°S 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY’S FIRST PREMIUM 
RAILROAD HORSE POWERS. 


THE azove justly celebrated Powers as now made and sold by ths 
subscribers, are offered the public wit” the assurance that they 


are all they are represented—tney having been very extensively and 
thoroughly introduced and tested, side by side, with all the pao 
powers known, of any note in the country, and been preferred. 

The Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator is capable, with 
three or four men, of threshing trom 150 to 200 bushels ot wheat or 
rye, and the single one from 60 to 100 bushels, or double that quan- 
tty of oats, per day. 

The price for Emery & Co.’s one Horse Power. .... $20 00 
“ “ Threshers and Separator.. 35 00 
bi Bands, wrench, oiler and extra pleces.. 5 00- $120 00 
“ Two borse Power ............ s.--.0. 110 00 
Thresher and Separator.... 35 00 


“ +“ 


ig Bands, oiler, wrench, §c...... ........ 5 00- 150 00 
Price of Emery’s Threeher and Cleaner, with bands, 
Pelooid moolah oueiaas tees <- 00 
ice of Emery’s complete for ue*........ 5 00 
Price of Grant's Fan Mills, adapted for hand or pow- 
rv WO in catinahas phic toamniches cedke Uvccde oc 22 00 to 28 00 
80, 


Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Power, manufactured by our- 
selves, and warranted equal to any of the kind in use. (or made and 
sold by any other manufacturer,) which we sell with a full guarantee 


of the right of using the same in any territory of the Uaited States, 
for the following prices: 


One Horse Power 


All the above are subject to the warranty of three months’ use and 
trial, and if not satisfactory, may be returned and full purchase :mon- 
ey refunded 

Those wishing to re Emery & Co.'s latest Improved Premi- 
um Horse Power and Machine, will observe that their name is cast on 
every link of chain and band wheel hub—none others are genuine. 

For further particulars. prices, &c., see Catalogue of Albany Agri- 
cultura) Warehouse. EMERY & CO., 
Original and sole Proprietsrs of the Albany Agricultural Works, 

erehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 369 and 371, Broadway, Albany, 
New York. 
Sep. 1, 1851. 





PLOWS AND STEEL MOULD BOARDS. 


ig SUBSCRIBERS would inform those purchasing or using 
lows, that they are now manufacturing at their old stand on Sev- 
enth st., first shop west of Main street, Cincinnati, their very Superi- 
or Steel Mould Plows, which are highly celebrated for lightness of 
draft, and scouring in all kind: of soil. They heve also on hand, 
for sale, Stee) Mould Boards, made trom the best of steel the market 
can produce, which they offer to the trade at as low prices as any in 
the city. Having made important alterations in their patents, those 
wishing our make of Mould Boards of the latest improvements, will 
find it to their » "vamsage to call at the shop, to make their selections. 
GARRETT & COTTMAN, 


7th street, first door west oi Main, Cincinnati. 
August 1. 


NEW YORK & BUFFALO COMMISSION HOUSE, 


6 HE undersigned offer their services to the Farmers and Produce 
Merchants of Ohio, to effect sales on commission, of Butter, 
Cheese, Wool, and other products designed tor Eastern Markets. 
Liberal advances will be made on consignments. 

(Mr. Philo Buckingham "have his particular attention to the sale 
of Wool.) Buckinghams & McCulloh New York. 

A. Buckrnenam, B. H. BuckinGcuam, P. Buckincnam, and J. W. 
McCuxton. 





Buckinghams & Guthrie, Buffalo. 
A. Buckncuam, B. H. Buckincuam, Purto Buckineuam, and 8. 


GurTHRIiEz. 
March 15, 1851t 


M H. MAN#FIELD, Ashland, Obio, patentee and manufacturer of 
* MANSFIELD'S PaTENT SeL¥-FEEDING CLovER SEED, HULLING 
AND CLEANING Macuins, Hulls and cleans from three to five bush- 


els hour. 

This machine wae awarded the first premium, diploma and silver 
medal, b 7 oor State Board of Agriculture, 1850. 

Aug. 15, 1851, 


8. 








WHEELER’S HORSE POWERS---THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
Ww: are its for the sale of Wheeler’s Horse Powers—Thresh- 
eran bg oa We nee 2 same of } eae peseeney oa 
hand. are without doubt, the orse Powers brought 
betore the publie GIRTY & ELLIOTT. 


Jane 15. 





Forest City Ag. Warehouse, Merwin St, C 
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THE MARKETS. er, 65c. being refused? Corn, 54@59c. for unsound Western Mixed - 
6lc. for sound do. Oats a shade lower, with ssles of new State at 36 


Om1o Cuttrvator Orrice, Sept. 15,1851. | @38%e. 

The matkets have undergone very little pi Mi ‘our last | CINCINNATI.—Flour—83,10@863,25. 
Trade generally has perhaps been somewhat duller, particularly in | ,Grein—The market hee not undergone any ebange since our last. 
produce, Flour and Pro s have been exceedingly quiet, but | Corm ranges from 31 to 33e, Oats 22@%3e, Wheat 57@60e. Rye 

ices have not fallen. The Eur markets for have not | 90@53. Barley 55c. 
perl odo tay hoa of reset ae |, se—The mn for Tiny dalend 02.5 now ei 

a : . @ vari 
markets prices remain low but toleraby steady ; the a sales qualities, we quote $1,50@82,25 as the range. Flax is steady at rind 


f Wool in New York showi material decline 
Save he seesed: the peacibee throng out the = seal prices, |" Chees—The market has continued to drag pretty heavily, but 


put = rices have not declined; 6% for selected Western Reserve; &. t 
Pg = Epes ieee 874@% for Ohio, and $3,75083,87'4 English Dairy, and 10c, for Nutmrg. 4 : ” 
Grain—For Wheat a fair milling demand. and also some inquiry |, CLEVELAND.—Flour—Nothing doing, prices nominal, $3,7504, 
for export; White Michigan at 9c. ; White Ohio at 84c.; interior | 50. Wheat 5@67c. Flax 87@61. Cheese 5 i extra 7 cents, 
Red do., below 80c.; common Southern at6%c. Rye is a shade firm- |! Butter, fair 10c. Eggs 8'c., by shippers. 

















































is established upon the prineiple of Hey content 0 ny Sige be better adapted specie 

HIS Machine is esta’ upon ciple mour’s Froadcast Sowing hine, and proves to to the pu 

y for which . grain drill is wanted,than any othr which has been tested in our country, being not only capable of. g whee, but all 
rainand seed, from peas, corn end cotton, to grass seed, either broadcast or in drills, and fine fertilizers, such as lime, ter, guany, bone 

ary &c,, may be mixed with the if desired, or sown by itself broadcast. 

When drilling with this M the grain falls from the grain box to the tubes, (a space of six inches,) in full view of the persun attend- 
ing it, eo that in passing uver the field, he may be constantly assured that the seed is deposited as he designe, The teeth are all raised from 
the groupd at once with one leveryand the seed all stopped at once ; or aby one may be raised at atime. The convenience an4 simplicity 
with which this Machine is managed, is unparalleled.. No necessary expense or pains have been epared in making it as desirable, in al! re 
spects, ¢¢ poseible ; and after many and the most satisfactory experimente—not in the winter on the floor of the machine shop merely, but 
in seediug time, with th farmer,under various circumstances, on rough and smooth, hilly and level, stony and clear land—the inventor 
(who was bred a practical tarmer, and ought to know something of the farmer's wants,) feels assured that the Machine is not only estab 
lished on correct ior but is got up in that simple and permanent style and good taste which cannot fai] to cuit all. Teeth eight inch- 
es 8 t, or as orde . 2 

The first premium for a Grain Drill capable of d cox ogy manures with the grain, was awarded to this Machine at the Fair of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society held at Syracuse in September, 1849; end again by the same Society at the Feir in Albany, in 1850. It also 
received the first premium at the Michigan State Fair, in 1849, and the first premium of the Ontario County Society, It has been much im 
sg tes mer hor lowe Sedechy emnuiiiedid by the igtelligent fi lst. A good Drill deposita the grain unif fh. 2d 

The following facts uly ap gent farmer : lst. gree ts nearly ata uniform depth. 2d. 
The seed is all covered. 3d. Itis lett to Lecsew> in asmall, shallow trench, with a ridge of earth, on each side, yh Qne msn - a team, 
with a good Dril, will putin as many acres o! grain in a day, as three men and two teams in the usnal way of harrowing or plowing in 
after broadcaet sowing. Sth The ridges each side of the wheat prctect it from the severity of the cold winter winds; aod frequently the 
snow lodges on the wheat in these trenches, which would otherwise be left bare, and thereb tly -=pored toinjury. ‘Last, yet oot 
least.” in that trying ‘time for wheat, in the epring of the year, when, alternately freezin pe thewing once in twenty-four hours, fur days 
and sometimes weeks, frequently destroys the crop—these emal! ridges of earth are settling down covering the roots of the wneat, and 
thus they save the crop from the destroying influences of the frost. From these facts, as well as from many ran pmnrage we come to the 
following conelusions : 1st. That the suving in eeed should be a sufficient reason to induce every person to tow his grain with a Dril. 2%. 
That the saving in labor is also a good and sufficient reason for thus sowing it; and, 34. That the protection from * wind and weather,” ée- 
rived from this mode of sowing, should be quite a sufficient reason why every grower of winter wheat should sow it with a Drill. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Among the many recommr ndations received for this Machine, two or three will suffice: 

Mz Seymour—Sir: With the Grain Drill which I purchased of you this season, my son, a lad 16 years of age, has put in about 50 acres of 
wheat for me, and with some of it ebout a bushel and a half per acre of ashes and hen dung was mixed, all to my entire satisfaction. 

He has also drilled in about 100 acres for others, and I believe all are well pleased with the Machine ; and I must say J prefer it fe 7 - 
IRA 


seen. : 

East Bloomfield, Sept.17 1849. 

Mx. &eymoun—Deaer Sir: You ask for my opinion with regard to the Wheat Drill I Poe of you this fall, Without specifying par 
ticulare, | would express my unqualified approbation of it over that of any other which I have gcen in use. Iam somewhat enthusiastic on 
the subject of drilling, believin g it will eoon be univereally adopted by farmers, I would not willingly disparage the patents of other indi- 
viduals. Sept 10; 1800 In haste, with great respect, yours, &c., ALVIN SPERRY. 

Gates, Se; » . 

Lancaster County. Pa—We the underei have secn and examined the Seed Drill of Pierpont Seymour, of New York State, in sll 
{ts operations, and verily believe itto be the best we have ever seen, and will, we have no doubt, sw ‘ all others now in use. 

EDWARD LAMMEY, JOBN HUDDERS, ROBERT W. RUDDERS, Mach. 
‘ WW_H. MIl.HOUSE, FRED’K ZARRACBE, DAVIS ATKINS. 
ELL ROBERTS, JAMES H. NOBLE, ; 

Crestren Counry.—We have also sren the operation of the above Machine. and fully concut in the utility of the Machine, and will, we 
have no doubt, when it becomes generally known end appreciated. supersede all ciber Sladiinee how befoze the public. 

Y A. JOHNSON, ENOCH L TAYLOR, CLOUD CHALFANT, 
REUBEN CHALFANT, JOHN 8. CARLILE, EUCLIDES P. SHELTOX. 
JOHN M. KELTON the 

im 
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In calling the attenticn of Western Farmers to this Drill, we have confidence that their decieion as to its merits will coincide 
agriculturists of the States of New York ard Penneylvenia, where it bas been used for two years with perfect satisfaction. Friends ¢ 
provements! please examine our Drilland become acquainted with its advantages over all other seeding Machines in America. 

The above Machines are bein, sprees Nea lpg season st the Machine Shop of Tos, BakginaTon, F wn, Kn 
ty. Ohio, where all orders will promptly to. 

Parices.—Drills with 7 teeth or tubes, €65; with 9 teeth or tubes, $75; with 11 teeth or tubes, $85 

Rights for Ohio, Indiana, and other Western States, wil] be sold so as to make it an ote for machinists and mee cae Agi 

Bept 15, 1851. 8. E ADAMS, Fredericktown, i 
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